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Notes of the Week 


The ‘‘ National ’’ Government has made the 
name ‘‘ National ’’ a word to stink in our nostrils. 


‘* To be or not to be, that is the question ’’— 
ENGLISH PEOPLE HAVE GOT TO 
ANSWER AT ONCE. If they decide to let 
things drift as they are now drifting, nothing but 
black ruin awaits us, and this year of the King’s 
Jubilee may well be the year of England’s down- 
fall, which to those of us who are patriots seems 
to be the aim of our Socialist Prime Minister, and 
only a firm determination to stop the treachery of 
the men who are dragging us down into the mud 
can save us. 


Who will join us in fighting for their country ? 
It is worth fighting for. It is the country that 
our great forefathers fought and died for and it is 
our duty to follow their example or to be 
written down in history as DEGENERATE 
COWARDLY CURS who take everything but 
give nothing. 


Conservatives, Beware ! 

Never have Conservatives, whose loyalty to the 
country and Empire has never wavered, had more 
urgent occasion for courage and determination. 
A week ago the attacks on this so-called 
‘* National ’’ Government, ‘‘an ignis fatuwus that 


bewitches and leads men into pools and ditches,” 
were having their effect and the demand for that 
change which would give Conservatives their right 
was merely countered by suggestions of re-con- 


struction, vague and fundamentally unmeaning, 
but none the less a confesion that something was 
wrong. Since then strange things have happened. 
Fleet Street speaks openly of intrigues behind the 
scenes—political and financial pressure that 
nothing can excuse. It is one of our most foolish 
boasts that no scandals are allowed to burst out 
in this country as they do in Frartce. The Mar- 
coni affair poisoned and killed the Liberal Party. 
Suppression only envenoms the trouble and it is 
the duty of patriots, above all at the present 
moment, to make sure that there shall be no sub- 
ordination of national and imperial policy to a 
crisis that concerns not the country, but individ- 
uals. The ‘‘ National ’’ Government must not be 
allowed to fish at their ease in troubled waters. 


* * 
* 


Blackmailing the Nation 


It is not without significance that in all the 
forthcoming by-elections at Norwood, Cambridge, 
and Eastbourne the Conservative Press have been 
singing in a minor key. If the same attitude had 
been taken as at Wavertree, if genuine Conserv- 
atives had stood against the official candidates, 
in two cases at least they might conceivably have 
won the seat and in the other put in the Socialist. 
For reasons which may be weighty, those who con- 
trol the conditions do not want to force the hand 
of the Government at this juncture. It means, in 
effect, that the present Coalition are blackmailing 
the nation, because, as a consequence, it will pro- 
ceed with its India Bill and force it through. If it 
had lost Norwood and Eastbourne the bottom 
would have been knocked out of the case and 
easily led to a major crisis. But a crisis can be 
bought off too cheaply and we may pay dearly 
for it, 
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The Government Through Foreign Eyes 

The Continent is watching events in England 
very closely. As our Paris correspondent, Eve, 
said last week, the violent attack on the Prime 
Minister, which the Speaker did not even repre- 
hend, was inwardly digested in France. France, 
and doubtlessly Germany and Italy, are realising 
rapidly through their usual diplomatic channels, 
and their chancelleries, that the present Govern- 
ment is thoroughly discredited by their own 
erstwhile supporters, and that it isas certain as 
anything can be in politics the longer the 
MacDonald—Baldwin Coalition hold on to office 
the greater will be their extinction when they 
appeal to the country. 


* * 


* 

Mr. Elliot's Dilemma 

Mr. Walter Elliot, Minister of Agriculture, is 
rather like Samson. He endeavours all the time to 
burst the chains that encompass him, although, 
unlike that hero, he fastened them on himself as 
one of the Ministerialists who supported the 
Government in their wretched quota policy, 
evolved by Mr. Baldwin, who has invariably 
muddled everything he ever touched. That is 
because Mr. Baldwin is simply a bad opportunist 
and has no principles. 


Mr. Elliot now. realises that a tariff is the only 
way to protect the British farmer, but, thanks to 
Mr. Runciman, no tariff can be imposed before 
November, 1936, at the earliest, owing to his Black 
Pacts. By then the present Ministry will be dead 
and buried, though its reputation will still stink in 
the nostrils of most of us. It is pitiful to discover 
that the Government are now going cap in hand 
to the Argentine and the Dominions asking them 
to agree to a reduction of the quota, or to agree to 
a tariff, in order to save the face of the Govern- 
ment. Why should they? The answer is, they 
won’t. 


* * 
* 


Sir Samuel Hoare Explains 

In answer to a correspondent who wrote asking 
whether the 300,000,000 ignorant and _ illiterate 
people of India would really benefit by the White 
Paper report, the Secretary of State for India 
replied : 


I gladly do my best to give you, as far as I can, 
the reasons why I think that the welfare of the masses 
in India is not a valid argument against the plan for 
Indian constitutional reform. 


The interests of the general population will be best 
served if there is a system which ensures as large a 
degree as possible of harmonious co-operation between 
the administration and the best elements in the public 
life of the country. There is good material for political 
service amnong the educated classes (i.e., less than one 
per cent. of the population) and what is most needed 
now is that this material should be applied to practical 
constructive work. Otherwise it is likely to be wasted 
in obstruction and agitation, 


In other words, give India to the obstructionists 
and agitators, so that less than one per cent. of the 
populace may benefit at the expense of the vast 
masses who have lived a happier life than their 
forefathers ever knew, thanks to British rule. 
* * 
* 

Bangalore 

It seems to be taken for. granted that the civil 
and military station of Bangalore will be handed 
back to the State of Mysore in the very near future. 
When Mysore was restored to its Maharaja in 
1881, Bangalore was retained as an “‘ assigned 
tract,’’ its equable climate, due to its three 
thousand feet elevation, making it an admirable 
all-the-year station for British troops. Naturally 
its retention by British India has been a sore point 
with the Mysore Raj, and in the past fifty years 
there have been not infrequent representations 
made for the return of this station to its original 
owner, the Mysore State. 


The fact that Mysore has long proved itself to 
be a model of progressive Indian State administra- 
tion has no doubt afforded an additional argument 
for the rendition of Bangalore. But, as invariably 
has happened when any portion of British Indian 
territory is about to be handed over to purely 
Indian rule, the Indian inhabitants of the area 
affected have been quick to show that they are by 
no means pleased over the prospect of transfer. A 
curious commentary this, by the way, on White- 
hall’s policy of surrender which would rapidly 
abandon India to undiluted Swaraj ! 

** 
* 
Sir John for Berlin 


In Europe the fundamental fact of the situation 
continues to be the great rearmament of Germany. 
But instead of keeping this appalling truth, and 
what it means, before the public of this country, as 
it should, our fatuous Government speaks only of 
peace plans and pacts, though the experience of 
the last ten years is dead against them. Herr 
Hitler’s reply to the new peace plan is not really 
encouraging; the hack Government Press states 
he shuts no door—apparently unaware, that his 
present play is all for the open door. 


It is said that Sir John Simon is to visit Berlin. 
We are emphatically in favour of his going if only 
he can and will induce Hitler to draw aside that 
veil of mystery over German rearmament which 
Mr. Baldwin last November so_ ineffectually 
implored the ‘‘ Leader’ to remove. Otherwise, 
Sir John had better stay at home. 


* 
* 


Red Russia’s Aim 

It is instructive as well as interesting to note that 
opinion on the Continent respecting the London 
meeting and its communiqué proceeds on two 
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lines. The first expresses great concern at the 
disposition of Great Britain to leave Eastern 
Europe to its own devices, and asks why Poland 
and the Little Entente should not be included in 
the proposed Air Pact. Most of all it wonders 
whether the words “‘ freely negotiated’ of the 
general agreement are not equivalent in practice to 
giving Germany a free hand. The second line of 
comment finds in the activities of the Soviet, in 
pressing France to stand out for the whole plan, an 
intrigue to split up the Western States by dividing 
England from France. And why? To bring 
nearer the world revolution, the Soviet’s ultimate 
aim ! 


* * 
* 


Pacifist Platitudes 


It must be supposed that our Government, if 
not the Press to which it gives the lead in almost 
as much a “ selected ’’ manner as does any Con- 
tinental dictatorship, is not entirely unconscious of 
the clashing opinions and interests that make 
Europe the mess it is. Even Baldwin’s insensi- 
tiveness or indifference can hardly be absolutely 
proof against knowing something of the true state 
of things abroad. Yet our Government’s spokes- 
men have so little regard for the realities of the 
situation that they still, with damnable iteration, 
keep on prating of the ‘‘ collective system,’’ as if 
it was not only valuable but practicable. Of these 
speakers Mr. Anthony Eden, with his bleat, bleat, 
bleat, is one of the most persistent. Last week 
he outdid himself in a speech in which the old 
pacifist platitudes of internationalism were repeated 
over and over again. But surely even he must 
by now be more than a little tired of them. Why 
not try to get down to the roots of things as they 


are? 


Lucky Roosevelt! 

President Roosevelt is evidently a very lucky 
man, for in the teeth of what seemed plain, 
obvious, commonsense law, the American Supreme 
Court has given a verdict in his favour in the 
‘“* Gold Clause ’’ cases. One of the extraordinary 
features of the judgment is the declaration that 
though it was unconstitutional for Congress to 
devalue the dollar, and render invalid the clause 
promising to repay Government bonds in gold, 
nevertheless it is illegal for bondholders to sue the 
Government thereanent. Reads rather like, 
‘“* Heads I win, tails you lose.’’ It is not such a 
verdict as, ‘‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it again,’’ 
for it encourages Roosevelt to go on and on. And 
that’s what exactly he'll do. But what will the 


end be? 


The Catacombs 


It is a strange fact that there are still many miles 
of unexplored catacombs in and about Rome. 


Some of these tunnels are disused quarry shafts, 
and others seem to have been hewn out by the 
persecuted Christians that they might worship in 
peace and security and bury their dead beyond the 
oppressor’s reach. It is to the catacombs that we 
owe the earliest painting of Christ, and certain parts 
of the catacombs have been thoroughly explored 
and are well known to the visitor. How vast the 
unexplored passages are was proved the other day 
when half-a-dozen boys set out under ground to 
look for treasure, As they did not reappear, 
another party of boys set out to look for them. 
They, too, disappeared and the fire brigade was 
called out on a subterranean search. One squad 
of firemen was lost without finding the boys and 
it was only when the services of an old quarry- 
man were enlisted that all the missing were dis- 
covered. It says well for the courage of young 
Italy that the boys, none of them yet in their teens, 
were not at all dismayed by their experience of 
utter darkness. Anyone who has walked in the 
catacombs alone knows that there is nothing more 
nerve-shattering than the blackness and silence of 
these endless galleries which seem all alike. 


* * 
Novels for the Blind 


It has always been the case of every true 
Englishman to lighten the burden of the many 
hundreds of blind people in this country. The 
Braille system has brought many books within the 
reach of some of them, others are fortunate enough 
to have somebody by them who will read to them, 
and for all there is the wireless. Any scheme 
which may help to relieve the monotony which, 
for one reason or another they must inevitably 
suffer is worth the greatest encouragement. 

An experiment is at present being made to make 
gramophone records of full-length novels of 
various types. By degrees it is hoped to establish 
a lending library of such records which can be 
added to from month to month. The selection of 
readers for this task is not an easy one since clarity 
of diction and absence of declamatory tricks must 
take precedence over quality of voice. 


* 
The Church Militant 


(Last week the Archbishop of York objected to 
the use of the word ‘‘ Amen.’? This week the 
Bishop of Bristol calls stained glass windows in 
churches a monstrosity). 


“ And storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light.” 

“Pooh! ” says the Bishop, “‘ a vile monstrosity!” 
Nice white tiles and chromium plate, 

Something shiny and up to date, 

Arouse his lordship’s religiosity. 


‘“Amen ” awakes the Archbishop’s ire, 

Painted windows the Bishop tire. 

Have the Lords of the Church nothing better to say 
Than be funny and smart on the Judgment Day 
With the Cross in peril, the Red Flag unfurled 
And Armageddon loose on the world ? 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


N Queen Victoria’s golden reign, 
Britannia really ruled the main, 
And spoke her mind, and spoke it plain 

To king and Kaiser. 
She had, if fighting was to do, 
The men, the ships, the money too, 
And those who doubted it soon grew 
Sadder and wiser. 


The men who ran her politics 
Were up to all the party tricks, 
But none of them were Bolsheviks, 
Or preached sedition. 
The sloppy internationalist 
Did not, I’m glad to say, exist; 
To turn the country Socialist 
Was no-one’s mission. 


No feats of diplomatic tact, 

‘No piling pact on futile pact, 

Binding the attacker and the attacked 
In treaties senseless, 

Appealed to them; they set no store 

By schemes to stop the flow of gore, 

And keep, meanwhile, old England’s shore 
Weak and defenceless. 


They did what they believed was right, 

And if the financiers took fright 

When faced with a prospective flight 
From pound or dollar, 

They did it still, but then, I guess, 

No personally conducted Press 

Harassed them, when they made a mess, 
With baleful holler. 


‘‘ There was no need, for, right or wrong, 
They kept the Empire going strong, 
And all the wide sea lanes along 
Flew the Red Ensign; 
No statesman felt a strange desire 
For throwing India in the mire; 
No Bill to ruin Lancashire 
Did statesman’s pen sign. 


Oh! dull, no doubt, and prone to care 
Some of those old Victorians were, 
But still the will to do and dare 
Made them illustrious. 
Pompous, bewhiskered—well, perhaps, 
But they were enterprising chaps, 
Ready to risk misfortune’s raps, 
Sturdy, industrious. 


Free of restrictive law and tax 
The English people bent their backs 
To honest toil, and worked like blacks 
For modest wages; 
There was no rift in Church or State, 
And Britain, mistress of her fate, 
Was properly accounted Great 
In history’s pages. 


Hamadryad, 
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The Only Way Out 


By Kim 


HEN Mr. Baldwin last week airily dis- 

missed as non-existent any such question as 

a Ministerial crisis he was again doing our 
Socialist Prime Minister’s dirty work for him. For 
he knew it was untrue because a week ago matters 
had reached a crisis. The Wavertree election 
showed plainly that true Conservative opinion in 
the constituencies is opposed to a ‘‘ National ”’ 
Government led by a Socialist with its fatuous 
policy of surrender in India and its utter failure 
to take any adequate steps to bring our national 
defences—and particularly our Air Force—to the 
mere margin of safety. 


The fact of the matter is that Wavertree put the 
Government in a state of panic. They realised the 
revolt of a large section of the Conservatives in 
the constituencies, far larger than they believed in 
their supine way, was possible. They found Con- 
servatives inside and outside Parliament attacking 
the Government for its lethargy, incompetence, and 
worst of all, betrayal of India. The Government 
received—very rightly—a menacing attack from all 
quarters against the operation of the Ways and 
Means Test, and in a hurried manner they climbed 
down and are understood since to have been look- 
ing for a scapegoat. 

The country does not want a crisis at this 
moment, with its King’s Jubilee approaching. A 
Government crisis when there is a majority of 
over 400 Socialist-sham-Tories in the House of 
Commons is clear evidence that the Government 
is not doing its job, and it is not doing its job 
because from the beginning it has sailed under the 
Jolly Roger, and the public are finding it out, and 
are restless, dissatisfied, and worst of all, nervous. 
The electors voted for a Conservative Government 
and Policy, but have had nothing but Socialism— 
and not even diluted Socialism as witness the India 
Bill—pacifism, internationalism, and the desertion 
of British interests for Russian, as might indved 
have been expected in view of the character and 
record of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Trouble in the Air 


There is no getting away from the fact that 
public opinion to-day is disturbed. The stock 
markets are unsettled. The city isshaken. There 
is considerable nervousness apparent. It would 
not require very much to find the mild boom, for 
which the Government have patted themselves on 
the back at every opportunity, dissipated into thin 
air. So much so is this realised that the mysterious 
decision not to run an independent Conservative 
at Norwood by-election, is guided by the realisation 
that another Wavertree would probably upset the 
whole ‘‘ National ’’ applecart. The same applied 
to Cambridge. In Eastbourne, where a big 
majority is understood to be opposed to the 
Government’s scuttle Bill, it seems likely a Con- 


servative will be nominated who will follow the 
late Mr. Salter’s policy, and vote against the Bill, 
in committee, to which the Government will tactily 


agree. It suggests a compromise so as not to 
renew the crisis. Will it succeed? IT WILL 
NOT. 


It may enable the Government to gloss 
over the situation, but it also shows the 
moral bankruptcy of the Ministry, who are 
reduced to trying to negotiate a compromise 
with the India Defence League, because the 
League, if it took a strong line, could win 
Norwood as well as Eastbourne and every 
by-election. But the longer the crisis is 
put off the greater will it be and therefore 
the sooner it comes and is over the better. 


All this make-believe, all this compromise, all 
this eye-wash, all this elaborate pretence that 
everything is for the best for us in this best of all 
possible -worlds cannot continue. Lying behind 
everything is the conviction of a vast number of 
the public to-day that THE GOVERNMENT IS 
ROTTEN. Englishmen are too confiding and 
trusting but at last they realise that they have been 
deliberately deceived. Therefore, the longer Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin is allowed to remain doing the 
Prime Minister’s dirty work—for he is responsible, 
as God knows, for the dumping of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald on us as Prime Minister—the more 
thorough is going to be the utter ruin and undoing 
of England. 


The Way to Safety 


It is perilous to go on temporising in order to try 
to maintain a false sense of prosperity which for the 
time being may put money in the pockets of a 
few City financiers but jeopardises the whole 
future of the Empire. The only way to save the 
nation from ruin and the economic destruction of 
the Empire—to-day far more lightly linked than 
it should be, as witness what happened in South 
Africa, where it was laid down that it by no means 
followed the Dominion would assist in another 
British war—is a Government on real Con- 
servative lines. After all, is not the Empire 
and the safety of this great nation worth 
a meeting of the Carlton Club? Is it not worth 
while throwing out this complacent Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who actually boasts of not keeping in 
touch with public opinion, and electing a leader 
whose attitude is not equivocal? The people want 
a REAL CONSERVATIVE at this hour, who 
could throw all the rottenness aside and give a new 
lead, a fresh enthusiasm to the nation. In a 
moment the miasma would blow away. Con- 
servatism would be saved and the Socialists would 
vanish like a wisp of smoke in the breeze when 
truth and reality reigned. 

Is it not worth while? Is the safety of the 
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Empire and our homes to be sacrificed to petty 
lobby jealousies and the lash of the Party Whip? 
Does not Mr. Stanley Baldwin deserve to perish 
by the sword he drew at a former Carlton Club 
meeting? Is the fate of Britain and her glorious 
Empire to be weighed in the balance against the 
complacent indifference of this Midland make- 
believe ? 


The key to the situation is to be found in one 
great item of policy. It is what millions are saying 
and thinking : ‘‘Work, and a big army and navy.”’ 
This Government, true to its Socialist inheritance, 
has always supported doles, not work, which is 
what the working man—leaving aside the listless, 
lazy, _ne’er-do-weels wants— ALL WANT 
WORK, AND THE RIGHT TO WORK, AND 
TO FIGHT FOR THEIR COUNTRY. Is it 
impossible? Of course not. The first need of this 
country, in order to resume her pristine greatness 
financially and in man power, is to inaugurate a 
great and genuine ‘‘ back to the land movement.”’ 
A strong Conservative Government could do it, 
because the protection ofthe land is their tradi- 
tional policy utterly and cruelly neglected under 
this Socialist Ramsay MacDonald. The grave 
peril of our country is the economic fact that we 
are spending something like £300,000,000 sterling 
per annum abroad for foodstuffs in the shape of 
meat, bacon, butter, eggs, wheat, tobacco, and 
other commodities which we can produce in this 
country or in the Empire. A Government could 
organise a vast land production policy which 
would render us independent of foreign foodstuffs, 
if they boldly shook themselves free from inter- 
national finance, and cut away the roots of 
unemployment. 

Sir Charles Fielding, late Controller of Food 
Supplies, has said that we can increase our internal 


production by £700,000,000 sterling per annum. 
The Yeoman Movement, now beginning to attract 
attention, has devised a practical policy of how to 
tap our huge dormant resources. Vast waste and 
derelict areas can be brought into cultivation in 
these fertile islands without adding a penny to tax- 
ation by an intelligent policy to set men on the 
soil, create a number of new rural villages, and 
distribute the population in such a way that instead 
of a great number of overcrowded towns and cities, 
where vast numbers are living on other’s contribu- 
tions, we shall build up a healthy agricultural 
nation once again, the types who in past centuries 
made the English soldier as famous as the Roman 
Legionary far back. Major Hammond Foot, the 
organiser of the Yeoman Movement, claims that 
if properly organised and financed it would bring 
in revenue to the Treasury, increase the wealth of 
the country and yield an annual return of some 
£175,000,000 sterling. Some internal development 
would incidentally revitalise our other home 
industries. 


This policy, if undertaken by the Conservatives, 
would strike at the roots of Socialism, a creed bred 
of disappointment and the failure to get what we 
voted for. It would lead the nation towards free- 
dom and individualism and give us enormous 
prosperity. We could feed ourselves in case. of 
war. A Conservative Government with this in the 
forefront of their programme, linked with a refusal 
to proceed with the India Bill, a new Empire 
Policy, and a great programme of Air expansion, 
would sweep Sir Stafford Cripps and all his nos- 
trums out of existence, But to consummate it 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Runciman, and all other 
of these false-as-hell enemy politicians in the 
Government must be relentlessly got rid of. 


Sammy's Dream 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


OR the Secretary of State it had been a great 
day—tiring but triumphant. He had moved 
the second reading of his Bill in a crowded 

House, and although he had never been more than 
a week-end in India had shown himself master of 
his subject. 

Federal System,’’ Provincial autonomy,” 
‘Dominion Status,’’ ‘“‘responsibility at the 
Centre,’’ “‘effective safeguards’’—of such resound- 
ing phrases his speech had been entirely composed, 
and as he dosed in his chair, after that magnificent 
oration he had a confused but comforting concep- 
tion of India as a country entirely made up of 
effective safeguards, responsibility at the centre, 
dominion status, provincial autonomy, the Federal 
System. 

If you understood these beautiful words you 
understood everything. There was really nothing 
else to understand. How difficult at first sight 
So it 


and yet how simple when you understood ! 
was in every science. 


He looked up at a portrait of Warren Hastings 
over the mantelpiece. The thin lips seemed to 
curl in a sneer of concentrated scorn. Was it 
Warren Hastings or was it somebody else who had 
said that India would be lost on the floor of the 
House of Commons? What an absurd idea! But 
what, after all, did Warren Hastings know of the 
Federal System, Provincial Autonomy, Dominion 
Status... .? 


These phrases so often repeated had a drowsy 
effect ; he did not finish the catalogue. The room 
seemed to be full of gathering shadows. Warren 
Hastings had come down out of his picture. 
There, too, were Clive, and Wellesley and Napier 
and the Lawrences, and John Nicholson, and a 
hundred other shades, who were only names to 
him. He had a vague feeling of ghostly influences. 
They were forcing him to rise. 


The Secretary of State, naturally meagre, 
attentuated as he rose until he became as thin as 
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one of his own speeches, as light as one of his own 
phrases, and in the midst of that shadowy com- 
pany he floated out through the window and 
away. . . . 

** We mean to show you India,’’ they said, ‘“‘we 
have the power to show you India in the present 
and in the past. We could show you India also 
in the future but in pity we refrain.”’ 

Then the Secretary of State was shown the 
smoke of battles by sea and by land—wars in 
Madras, wars in Bengal: he saw Arcot, he saw 
Plassey ; he saw the Black Hole of Calcutta and the 
Well of Cawnpore. He saw red lines of infantry— 
riderless horses, great armies scattered in flight. 
He saw sieges, massacres—terrible things. He saw 
famines, vast plains strewn with the dead and the 
dying where *‘ dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, 
and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed with 
flour and sold;’’ where ‘‘ men began to devour 
each other and the flesh of a son was preferred 
to his love.”’ 

Then the Secretary of State was shown the dawn 
of peace, rosy with promise, and of prosperity— 
British engineers building railways, building 
irrigation works, digging canals. He saw the 
sown fields spreading out over the desert; he saw 
and shuddered at the execution of malefactors; he 
saw the peasant freed from fear of the bandit. He 
saw the frontiers extending like the waves of a 
rising tide to the crests of high mountain ranges; 
he saw cities grow and swarm and trade and crops 
increasing a hundred fold, 

“* So much,”’ they said, ‘‘ for the past; but now 
consider, for we shall show you some signs of the 
present.’’ Then they showed him secret meetings 
and stores of arms, cellars full of bombs. ‘‘ This,’’ 


they said ‘“‘ is in Bengal. They have orders, these 
murderers, to stay their hands until your Bill is 
through and carried into practice. Then! ”’ 

He longed to say it was not true, but for once 
words failed him, his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. 

Then they took him into the mountains, and 
showed him Nepal, thousands of grinning little 
Gurkhas, like wire-haired terriers, cheerfully 
drilling and whetting their Kukris. ‘‘ They also 
wait,”’ they said, “till your transfer is accom- 
plished.”’ 

Still he was silent, for he was being rushed 
through high air to the hills of the North-West 
Frontier. There they showed him tall lean men, 
with eyes and noses like the eyes and the beaks of 
eagles. They were sharpening their long straight 
swords and shooting with marvellous precision at 
white stones on the sides of their valleys. They 
showed him a rifle factory among these hills, and 
great armouries of arms in Afghanistan. 

Then they took him down to the plains, and he 
saw a turbulent town, with a procession led by 
naked fakirs, beating drums. They shouted as 
they passed a Moslem mosque and a band of 
worshippers rushed out and the melée began. But 
presently came a score of police with staves led by 
an English police officer or horse back. And the 
tumult faded out. 

All this they showed him and ‘‘ beware ”’ they 
said, and then he awoke. 

‘“* Strange,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ they did not even 
mention the Federal System or Provincial 
Autonomy or Dominion Status, or Responsibility 
at the Centre or Effective Safeguards. But then, 
of course, it was only a dream! ”’ 


A PRAYER 


OF EMPIRE 


Written for Field-Marshal Lord Roberts by Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


I 

O! God of the mighty ocean, Lord of the mystic 
deep, 

Whose arm for generations has shown us how to 
keep 

The Empire that our fathers won by their strength 
of work and brain, 

Give back to us their patriotism, send us their 
spirit again. 


II 
O! God of irfifinite wisdom, teach us the mighty 
truth— 
If age is to pass in comfort, work must be toiled 
in youth. 
The aid that Thou freely givest is given to those 
alone 


Who look for no other harvest save that which 
their hand has sown. 


Ill 
Though the bow may be unbended, the string must 
ready be, 
With the arrows sharp and shining, if the land 
would aye be free. 


And every man and woman is a link in the Empire 
chain ; 

See that your own link fails not when the Nation 
takes the strain. 


IV 
Will the lion go a-roaring before he strikes his 
prey ? 
Will War give any warning till the foe is on 
his way ? 


As the lightning leads the thunder, so the shot 
precedes the sound, 

And if hap the sun be darkened no foreshadows 
will be found. 


V 

There's no menace in prepar’dness, no threat in 
being strong, 

If the people’s brain be healthy and they think no 
thought of wrong. 

But the Nation that’s unready when the blow’s 
about to fall 

Finds the mill of God grinds quickly, while it 
grinds exceeding small. 
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The Ethiopian Tangle 


By Captain John Yardley, D.S.O. 


HE embarkation at Messina of a fully 
equipped Italian force destined for East 
Africa marks a fresh stage in the dispute 

with the Abyssinian Government. To-day the 
mailed fist is definitely revealed. 

Every Italian transport which steams down the 
Mediterranean carries its complement of enthusi- 
astic young patriots. Volunteers, inspired by high 
hopes and dreams of undying glory have flocked 
to the Italian Dictator’s call to arms. 

At first one paused to wonder at the extreme 
youth of these adventurous souls, bent upon a 
hazardous expedition to a particularly hostile 
country. But in modern Italy youth is claiming 
its share in national life. Young men, active and 
ambitious are going out to serve with the colours. 
Unless some terrible disaster should befall them, 
every one of those lads is a potential colonist. 
Each of those blackshirts who may survive the 
arduous days that lie ahead may eventually be a 
pioneer of Italian civilisation in Central East 
Africa. Time alone will show. At present the 
political situation is anything but clear. 

Out of a crop of rumours and contradictions 
which obscured the latest Ethiopian tangle, 
one solid fact -has emerged. Mussolini has 
broadcast to the world that there is a tangle. There 
have been certain ‘‘ frontier incidents,’ and other 
similar incidents are likely to take place before any 
lasting settlement can be hoped for. At the 
‘moment the all-important fact is that world-wide 
attention has been focused on the existence of the 
tangle itself. And for that the thanks of Britain 
are due to Mussolini. 


WHITEHALL DumB— 
As USUAL 


Until the respective cases of the Italian and 
Ethiopian grievances have been officially aired, it 
would be invidious to say that Britain has suffered 
a greater hurt at the hands of Abyssinian bandits 
than Italy. Suffice it to say that the tale of our 
wrongs is a long one, and the reckoning heavy. 

In this, as in most African affairs, Whitehall 
has proved singularly dumb. Atrocities per- 
petrated in Equatorial Africa may pass unheeded 
by our Press and politicians, where similar inci- 
dents, had they occurred elsewhere, would have 
brought the Cabinet to the dust. 

Africa has remained inarticulate, and in that 
respect thanks are due to Mussolini for drawing 
attention to tangles which will have to be un- 
ravelled sooner or later. 

The question to be faced to-day is one of prac- 
tical politics. What can be done? 

Supporters of the League of Nations would no 
doubt counsel us to leave it to Geneva, which, in 
effect, would be to leave it at Geneva. There is not 
a mustard seed of faith, nor of hope, which could 
be wafted from the debating arena in the Swiss 
capital to Addis Ababa, to take root and blossom 


forth there. Such dreams, however pious and sin- 
cere in themselves, are doomed to failure. They 
might, as so many dreams which have emanated 
from Geneva have done, hoodwink a number of 
kind-hearted old ladies into the belief that a grand 
utopian era had dawned in Central’ East Africa. 
But even if the League of Nations possessed a real 
and vital influence—which it does not—what can 
it DO? 

It might prolong the agony while the tangle 
continued to ravel itself into even tighter knots. 
Shelve the responsibilities of to-day, and let it 
devolve upon those to come. No. The Geneva 
forum is powerless for good in this case. 

That both Italy and Ethiopia are members of the 
League might indicate a starting point. But it can 
lead nowhere, for while the signature of Mussolini 
would assuredly guarantee the consummation of 
one part of a treaty, that of Ras Taffari—even 
backed by all his counsellors—might be virtually 
useless. The terms and clauses might be honoured 
and respected within a certain radius of Addis 
Ababa—they probably would be—but beyond that 
zone they are, and would be, futile. 


Non-ExXisteNt 
AUTHORITY 


- The authority of the Emperor, and the Central 
Government of Ethiopia, in the more remote cor- 
ners of the empire, is non-existent. And, unfor- 
tunately, it ‘is just in those remote corners that 
Ethiopian frontiers march with those of Italy and 
Britain. 

In plain words, as things are to-day one of the 
high contracting parties would probably be impot- 
ent to carry out its obligation to the other party. 
So, were such a treaty to emanate from the lofty- 
minded optimism of the League of Nations, it 
might serve to prolong an agony which requires 
a drastic and complete cure. 

Time alone will show whether the present condi- 
tion of the tangle will result in some form of terri- 
torial surgery. That little leavening which the 
Abyssinian witch-doctors and wizards have 
neglected to achieve may, at long last have to be 
undertaken by Europeans. And that brings us 
intimately close to the taboo of war. 

While it would be sheer folly to suggest that a 
clash of arms between Italy and Ethiopia is either 
imminent or inevitable—common sense tells us that 
the possibility has been in men’s minds latterly. 
Neither is there anything new and original in a 
dream of the conquest of Abyssinia. But the real- 
isation of such a dream to-day would involve 
a truly gigantic undertaking for any European 
army, or armies. 

In the unlikely event of a recurrence of ‘‘frontier 
incidents,’’ or other acts of banditry upon a scale 
intolerable to her British, Italian and French 
neighbours, it is conceivable that some concerted 
action might have to be taken. A glance at the 
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map reveals Ras Taffari’s empire as lying in 
a ring-fence of colonial possessions and protector- 
ates administered by those three European Powers. 
Not a seaport, or a foot of coastline is Abyssinian. 
All of which—parenthetically—lies deep at the 
root of the suspicion and dislike which form a bar- 
rier between the native people and their neigh- 
bours. It constitutes a form of acute national 
claustrophobia, which is perhaps as justifiable as 
it is intelligible. 

However simple some sort of three-power 
strangulation may look on the map, it can be ruled 
out of the realm of practical politics. The country 
is so vast and so nearly entirely self-supporting 
that it might take the best part of a generation to 
‘** conquer ”’ it in that fashion. The cost of such 
fantastic operations would be so colossal that the 


_ property far too large for him to manage. 


would be war. And any organised campaign 
within the confines of the Ethiopian Empire is 
going to be costly, both in human lives and in 
treasure. Another possible deterrent is that it 
might well lead its originators into a series of 
appalling disasters. Prolonged warfare, mainly of 
a guerrilla nature, against Ras Taffari’s soldiers is 
not a thing to be lightly contemplated or under- 
taken. They are dogged and determined men; 
withal recklessly brave. 

Ras Taffari’s real trouble is that he owns a 
Before 
his accession to the Throne he had ample chances 
of learning wherein lay the weaknesses in the 
administration. As Regent he could not have 
been blind to the bribery and corruption in the 
land, the shortcomings of his predatory hench- 


An Inspection of Ras Taffari’s Bodyguard 


idea can be dismissed. Furthermore, there could 
be no justification for any such measures, either 
on moral grounds or in the interests: of the future 
peace and welfare of Ras Taffari’s more law- 
abiding subjects. The only reason for :cferring to 
it is that it formed part of a bygone dream, to 
which category it rightly belongs. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the simplest way 
to deal with the present tangle is to leave the knots 
in the skein, and pull the whole straight. In other 
words, for Italy to settle her frontiers in Eritrea 
and Somaliland by advancing them to a point 
where they can guarantee the security of the 
hinterland they desire to colonise. 

If a resort to peaceful penetration by armed 
‘force will solve the difficulty, it should be cheap at 
the price, The alternative, either sooner or later, 


men, or the stagnation prevailing where progress 
should have been the order of the day. 

To-day even his best friends and well-wishers 
would be hard putto it to point to any large 
tangible improvements in the administration of 
his realm. The kindest advice they could give 
him is to part with the outlying portions of the 
property to owners, or tenants, capable of main- 
taining adequate and competent gamekeepers. 


For ourselves, it may be doubted whether terri- 
torial aggrandisement, to borrow a _ popular 
Victorian expression, can make any great appeal. 
The upper waters, and the source, of the Blue 
Nile are, however, of vital importance to a vast 
portion of the Soudan, and the whole of Egypt 
from Wadi Halfa to the Delta, 
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Dangerous Delusions 


By Robert Machray 


WO years ago the Saturday Review, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ More Peace Plans,”’ said, 
** Peace plan follows peace plan—into the 
void. Each comes more or less bravely into view, 
approaches nearer, is scanned with hope or fear, 
hangs for a while in the sight of all, recedes, dims 
and disappears.’’ That was a propos of the Four- 
Power Pact and the visit to Rome of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon, when they suc- 
ceeded only in making themselves supremely 
ridiculous. Since then other futile plans, with 
pretty pacts attached, have been discussed and dis- 
missed; it would need an astronomer to count the 
number of all these fallen stars. 


It is but too likely that the same dark fate awaits 
the new peace plan set forth in the official com- 
muniqué which announced the outcome of the meet- 
ing of the French and British Ministers in London 
about three weeks ago. The pith and marrow of 
that plan were proposals for a Five-Power Air Pact 
and the acceptance of other pacts already under 
examination and criticism by those concerned— 
the Eastern, Austrian, and Southern Pacts— 
together with a ‘‘ general settlement freely negoti- 
ated between Germany and the other Powers,”’ 
with more pacts to follow. 


These proposals were submitted to Herr Hitler, 
and he has vouchsafed a reply, but marked by no 
unseemly haste. As was to be expected, he agrees 
to what suits him, and defers consideration of the 
rest—the ‘‘ complex,’’ he calls it—to the future. 
What suits him is the projected Air Pact, because, 
as everybody has pointed out, it implies the recog- 
nition of the existence of the German Air Force, 
despite its illegality under the Versailles Treaty. 
It is plain enough that he has no liking for the 
other pacts, but is willing to talk about them by 
and by, that is, when that, too, suits him. In brief, 
he plays for time, though he has the audacity to 
hint that if there is a race in armaments the blame 
should not be cast on him. 


FRANCE AND PEACE 


But this is not all. In London there was an im- 
pression, if notan actual understanding, that the Air 
Pact would be proceeded with at once whether the 
other proposals in the communiqué were gone into 
or not, but France, where the German reply has a 
very bad Press, is strongly opposed to any separa- 
tion of the pact from the rest of the general peace 
plan, which, she maintains, must be taken as a 
whole, and accepted or rejected accordingly. No 
sooner, then, is this wonderful peace plan born 
than it is in danger of death, since for its success 
France is certainly as necessary as Germany. 


The doctors, so to speak, are standing by the 
bedside of the sickly and unpromising child, and 
striving hard to keep it alive with doses of some 
sort of political dope. Their efforts may keep it 


breathing for a while, but it appears to be doomed 
if France persists in her attitude. Yet it cannot 
but seem strange that she should discard the Air 
Pact, for it purported to increase her security 
enormously, not to mention the fact that it tended 
to add to our own. Indeed some commentators 
rather hoped that, if Germany refused, England, 
France, Belgium and Italy would sign it without 
her. 


‘RED RUSSIA’S FEAR 


What is the explanation of the reaction of 
France? No doubt it is to be found in the part 
being played, not in the least behind the scenes, by 
Soviet Russia, to whom we are all, to our manifest 
loss and hurt, paying far too little attention in this 
country at the present time. Comrade Litvinoff, 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar, is of course partic- 
ularly active in the matter. He is afraid of an 
agreement among the western Powers, such as the 
Air Pact, because it leaves Russia in the cold, and 
he goes all out for the Eastern Pact and France’s 
adhesion to it. In December he prevailed on 
M. Laval to sign a pact by which France, the 
Soviet and Czechoslovakia agreed not to conclude 
with other Powers any agreement that might 
prejudice the Eastern Pact. A nice kettle of fish ! 


Well, France will have to decide for herself. 
There is no great support for the Eastern Pact in 
England—the man in the street knows nothing of 
it—whatever our fatuous Government may think. 
But surely it must have known how the hands of 
France were tied; the communiqué thus becomes 
‘‘ curiouser and curiouser.’’ My point, however, 
just now is that, as things are, the new peace plan 
has the hottest sort of chance of being thrown on 
the already enormous pile of plans and pacts of all 
sorts that were supposed and even believed to make 
for peace, but simply haven’t. 


At best, practically all these plans and pacts for 
peace are seen to be nothing but illusions, a few 
perhaps fine in some ways—even as a mirage may 
be very beautiful. The trouble is that these 
illusions pass into delusions of a particularly 
dangerous character, with untold possibilities of 
death and disaster. Two things, at any rate, 
emerge from all that array of plans and pacts, and 
we must make our count with them; because for 
us they are fundamental. One is the rearmament 
of Germany—the greatest political as well as mili- 
tary fact of our day. That Germany feels herself 
a truly Great Power simply rings in every word of 
Hitler’s reply. He is not at all afraid, if he can get 
the time necessary for his plans—and he is 
evidently going to get it. And the other thing? 
Need anyone ask? It is the utter inadequacy of 
our Government’s preparedness for the defence of 
the country. England, awake, awake! Don’t be 
deluded any longer. Danger lies straight ahead, 
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Betrayal Our— 
—Fighting Forces 


By Major H. Reade 


ERVICE Estimates will be tabled shortly, and 

S the Government is faced with the stern 

necessity of making more provision than has 

been made in past years for National Defence and 
National Security. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force have each made 
their demands, hoping that the Treasury will for 
once be generous. Since the so-called ‘‘National”’ 
Government has been in power, each year has seen 
the pruning knife applied vigorously to the total 
expenditure of the Armed Forces of the Crown, 
regardless of the Empire’s needs and the country’s 
safety. 

The Navy has had to be satisfied with the shadow 
of its former greatness. Empire trade routes which 
it is their duty to guard have been left almost 
unguarded; the squadrons kept in the Far East 
and the Near East have been reduced to light 
cruisers and river boats, and a few Naval flying 
boats; battleship construction has ceased; noble 
vessels that won fame have been put on the scrap 
heap to please our Naval rivals and reduce our 
naval strength well below theirs; urgent construc- 
tion programmes have been delayed; while 
thousands of skilled workers longing for work have 
been put on the dole. The ‘‘ bee in the bonnet ”’ 
of THE PRIME MINISTER to lead the van- 
guard of disarmament unilaterally HAS BEEN 
RESPONSIBLE FOR IT ALL. 


A Mead Example 


And this year, unless forced to do so by the 
insistent pressure of public opinion, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will again refuse any substantial grant 
of money to the Navy, to placate foreign powers for 
the next Naval Conference, while U.S.A. and 
Japan will go forward with very largely increased 
constructive programmes and with the becoming 
gravity will each 

put their thumbs up to their nose 

And spread their fingers out, 


at the leader of Great Britain for his mad example 
of isolated disarmament. 

In 1934-35 the U.S.A. Naval Estimates were 
£70,442,250 while ours were only £56,550,000 and 
then our Government plumed their feathers for 
spending £2,980,000 more than in the previous 
year! This year 1935-36 the U.S.A. Naval 
Estimates already submitted to Congress by the 
President are for the enormous sum of £97,992,744 
—an increase of over £27,000,000 of 1934-35. 

Ours, according to the most generous figure 
obtainable, will still be under £60,000,000, the 
Government being satisfied that an additional 
£2,000,000 over last year is all they can give. 

Our increase will be 3 per cent., the U.S.A’s 
being 58 per cent. 

Are we fools? The U.S.A. has no Empire to 
maintain and no political enemy in sight. Great 


Britain has a world-wide Empire and a host of 
jealous enemies who would like nothing better than 
to divide our Empire. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that the enemy who 
captured London would have loot the like of which 
has never been seen. It is possible that this may 
happen in our day if the Government merely 
carry on with their Air programme of reinforce- 
ments as laid down last autumn. That pro- 
gramme was a seven-year one. By that time the 
other nations will be so far ahead as to make our 
Air Strength puny. 

The U.S.A. are to increase their Air Estimates 
by £7,516,155. How much will we increase ours ? 
Last year we increased our Air Estimates by 
exactly £135,000 and a little bird from Downing 
Street tells me the Prime Minister will not be 
hostile to an increase of about three millions, but 
no more. 


Defeat is Certain 


If that is so, then it is only a question of time 
before our defeat at the hands of an enemy is 
certain. Every other nation has steadily and sub- 
stantially increased the strength of their respective 
air arms until ours literally begins to look 
ridiculous. 


Small countries like Belgium, Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia have spent much larger sums than 
ever before on their air arms. RUSSIA is spend- 
ing so much that it is impossible to estimate the 
accurate figure. Her ambition is phrased thus: 
‘The Red Air Fleet stands at the gate of the 
future to overtake and surpass the Capitalist 
Countries most advanced in aviation.” 


We, thanks to the past Socialist Governments 
of the present Prime Minister and the one over 
which he now presides, have only just started to 
carry out the ten year old programmes of 1923, 
years overdue for completion. 

‘But then Russia is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Spiritual and Political Home. 

When it comes to the Army, last year our 
Estimates were £39,000,000 an increase of 
£1,650,000 over 1933, but still nearly half a 
million under those of 1931. The U.S.A. Army 
Estimates for 1934-35 were £42,157,273, but their 
next Army Estimates as submitted to Congress are 
for £64,735,031, an increase of £22,000,000. What 
will ours be? Well, I will tell you. A very 
modest increase of about one million, with the 
figure somewhere between 40 and 41 million 
pounds in all. 


Soviet Russia is spending more on her Army 
than we spend on our Navy, Army and Air Force 
put together and then some! On Russia’s Air 
Force alone more money is being spent annually 
than we have spent on our Air Force over a period 
of twelve years, 
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Eve in Paris | 


GREAT dinner was given at the Elysée by 

the President of the Republic and Madame 

Lebrun to Ambassadors, Ministers, Field 
Marshals, and celebrities from the Quai d’Orsay. 
Table decorations, carefully chosen to harmonise 
with the crimson brocade hangings, consisted of 
pale orchids, and lilies in lalique vases. Delicious 
fare was served on Sévres china, priceless and 
beautiful. 

Beside the President sat the Ambassadress of 
Belgium and the Ambassadress of Brazil; Madame 
Lebrun was between the Papal Nuncio, and Baron 
Gaiffier d’Hestroy.After dinner the exalted guests 
were, according to custom, shepherded into a pri- 
vate apartment and left to their own devices while 
the President and Madame Lebrun, with their civil 
and military retinue, departed to welcome 4,500 
more visitors. 

Strangers attending a Presidential reception for 
the first time are puzzled when, having traversed 
rows of imposing flunkeys, they face a venerable 
“‘ huissier ’’ wearing his silver chain of office, who 
asks ‘‘ Do you desire to be presented to the Presi- 
dent?’’ An affirmative answer seems obvious; 
surely guests come for that purpose. Yet many 
decline the honour and are directed to the buffet 
or ball-room. 

The explanation of this behaviour is that guests 
unable to attend sometimes bestow their invita- 
tions on acquaintances, or flattered tradespeople, 
anxious to sup gratis and admire the palace. 


HE great Catholic world of Paris assembled 
in its glory, at the invitation of H. E. Mon- 
seigneur Maglione, the Papal Nuncio, who held 
a reception at the ‘‘ Nonciature ’’ which was also 
attended by the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ambassadresses, high ecclesiastics, and notable 
strangers. The visitors were received at the 
entrance of the great salon, by Monseigneur 
Maglione and H. E. Cardinal Verdier, Arch- 
bishop of Paris; Cardinal Binet, Archbishop of 
Besancon, stood beside them with a group of 
Bishops. 


OW that almost nude dancers, to be seen in 
every cabaret and revue, have ceased to 
shock and perhaps to attract, the entirely nude is 
in vogue, and scandalised French public opinion 
demands that such spectacles, detrimental to 
morality, should cease. 

Accordingly M. le Juge Saussier called before 
him Miss Joan Warner, who hails from Chicago, 
and cautioned her with the warning that she may 
be sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for ex- 
hibiting, undraped, her Venus-like form. 

The eloquent Maitre Torsés will defend the 
young beauty, contending that, veiled in artificial 
shadows she danced at the back of the stage. This 


is denied. She is accused of having been very 
near the spectators. 

Strangely, nudism has found a friend in no less 
a person than André de Fouquiéres, arbiter of 
fashion and elegance. At his interesting Causerie 
Salle Pleyel he declared that beautiful clothes to 
be seen in perfection must be worn on beautiful 
bodies, and he advocated physical culture, also 
complete exposure to fresh air. 

ET another book has been written about 
Marie Duplessis, the courtesan whose brief 
life inspired Dumas Fils’ immortai ‘‘ Dame aux 
Camélias.”’ 

Dr. Lucien Graux gives details of the expendi- 
ture of her day (the fourth decade of last century) 
which seem trivial compared with modern stand- 
ards. Marie Duplessis squandered money on 
principle—‘* A necessity of the profession,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘ Extravagant luxury attracts rich 
men.’’ But her fine apartment cost only 3,500 
francs a year, her small dinners at Voisin’s, the 
best restaurant in Paris, 50 francs, and her dress- 
maker supplied beautiful silk dresses for 80 francs. 
The bunch of camelias she invariably wore (thus 
gaining her sobriquet) were comparatively expen- 
sive at twenty francs. 

She travelled, possessed smart carriages and 
horses to drive in the Bois, and gratified every 
fancy, yet her bills amounted to only 500 francs a 
day, equal then to £20, which was deemed a fabu- 
lous outlay by her contemporaries. 


, ee naval gala at the Opera, in aid of Sea- 

men’s Widows and Orphans, presented 
a magnificent sight, the flag-bedecked House 
being crowded with exquisitely-gowned women, 
wearing dazzling tiaras, naval men in full uniform, 
and civilians displaying orders. 

The President of the Republic, Supreme Head 
of the Navy, and Madame Lebrun were received 
by the Minister and officials of the Navy, and 
conducted up the Grand Staircase, which was 
lined with sailors, and the quaintly arrayed Hal- 
berdiers (whose origin dates from Leaks XIV) to 
the Presidential Box. As soon as he had taken 
his seat, the performante began. Brilliant stars 
of the stage and music halls had given their ser- 
vices. Beauty and talent delighted the audience, 
favourites like Jeanne Aubert, Josephine Baker 
and Serge Lifar receiving ovations. Tableatx by 
Guy Arnaux were pronounced admirable. One 
of these represented Queen Victoria lunching with 
the French Squadron. 

Madame Lebrun wore a beautiful gown of sil- 
ver tissue, Madame Pietri, the popular wife of the 
Minister of Marine who, with her husband, worked 
hard to organise this successful event, looked 
gracious and stately in rose-colour veiled with 
black, her hair encircled with diamonds, 
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Toothache in Russia 


By a Special Correspondent 


Moscow 
URING my stay in Moscow I left the hotel 
at about ten o’clock one morning and saw 
dozens of people with terribly swollen jaws, 
with bandages tied around their heads, and I was 
reminded of Dublin after an election. Inquiring 
as to what was amiss I learnt that they were 
suffering from toothache, for which I was told 
there is practically no relief in Russia. This 
seemed unusual enough to warrant personal in- 
vestigation, so I returned to the hotel and bandaged 
my head up to about the extent that one would 
for a compound fractured skull, and set out to see 
what mitigating treatment I could find in this city 
of two million people. 


I first asked a young lady of about eighteen 
years where I might obtain treatment for a tooth- 
ache. She suggested that I go to the clinic on 
Dzhirjinsky Street. That name, after the founder 
of the G.P.U. Secret Police, did not appeal to me 
as one particularly soothing to the nerves, but I 
took the address of the clinic and went over. 


Cigarettes for Preference 


There were forty people ahead of me and I 
received a ticket with the number 44 and was told 
to stand in another room until my number was 
called. This appeared to me to be a very slow 
process, but by adroit manipulation of a package 
of American cigarettes, I was able to reduce my 
number to 9 and forthwith went into the examining 
room. 


A young man in a coat that had once been white 
took my name and address and was very much 
interested in telling me all about England. He 
had never been outside Moscow, but was much 
more enthusiastic about telling me what was wrong 
with British politics at the moment than he was 
in arranging for a treatment of my illness. Sub- 
sequently, I found out that he was not a dentist, 
but his job was to set a date at some future time 
when the tooth might be duly examined. So he 
set a date for me two days away. I was indeed 
fortunate! Many had to wait weeks. 

This had consumed two hours and nothing 
accomplished, so I decided to ascertain whether 
with an expenditure of more money one might get 


relief. I went to a bootlegger in dentistry, 
Dr. K—. 


This dentist’s office was dark and dirty, on a 
back street, and without any conveniences. Dr. 
K— was far from being impressive; in fact 
he would have fitted better on a driving seat of 
a droshky than in the dental profession. He 
seated me in the patient’s chair and inquired as to 
the location of the offending tooth. I pointed to 
a substantial molar which he agreed was in a bad 
way and should be removed. No time like the 


present he argued and he could have it out in ° 


five minutes. The cost would be 110 roubles, 
about two months wages for a carpenter. 

I brought into play all the wiles of English 
dentistry, learned at great expense and pain. I 
explained that I should have an X-ray before 
removing the tooth as teeth are difficult to replace 
and furthermore my nerves were in no condition 
for an extraction at the moment. Very reluctantly 
he agreed to wait a day or so to see if the pain 
would not subside, which I was sure it would. 
Cost of this visit, twenty roubles. 

It was now one o’clock. I did not have any 
toothache, but I returned to the State Dental 
Clinic where I had been told to return two days 
hence. I sought out the political adviser of my 
former visit. I told him that I was dying with 
pain, I told him in the best Russian that I could 
command that if I did not get relief immediately, 
I would expire. 


I told him also that I was an English engineer, 
employed on the Moscow subway and was holding 
up the Five Year Plan by not being at my work. 
After one half hour’s fast talking, he finally con- 
sented to allow me to meet the dentist. 

I had to wait some few minutes before going 
in to the operating room. Conversation with 
other patients at this clinic did not lead to much 
hope of relief. They regaled me with tales of 
blood poisoning, broken tools left in the jaw and 
of every form of torture conceivable in connection 
with a toothache. 


They Strack Gold 
But I was undaunted by all this, and in a few 
minutes my name was called and I was ushered 
into the operating room. There were three young 
dentists in very dirty coats, splashed with the 
blood of former victims. I was promptly seated 
in a straight-backed chair and a strap placed 
around my chest fastened me to it, eliminating 

any possibility of a change of heart. 


One of the dentists examined my teeth and 
from his emotion I thought that he had struck 
oil. He called over his colleagues and they held a 
conference. Without consulting me as to the 
tooth that was aching, they decided that four teeth 
would have to come out. Incidentally, the four 
that have the gold fillings. 

We entered into a discussion as to the advant- 
ages of having X-Rays and other forms of dental 
expense and delay, but I was fast losing ground 
and was on the point of settling for one tooth, when 
the clock struck four and I was given a red ticket 
assuring me of immediate entry into the operating 
room on the next day. 

This operating room was one of the dirtiest 
places I have ever been in, the tools were rusty, 
the equipment was mostly antiquated and in 
general the place looked more like a second-rate 
blacksmith’s shop than a dental clinic. 
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Little Raiders the Night 


By Dan Russell 


HE night was very still. A new moon moved 
like a golden sickle through the ranks of 
stars which winked against the velvet 

blackness of the sky. The hoar-frost which covered 
the three great ricks was turned to silver so that 
the stacks gleamed in the dim night. 

Far away in the distance a dog-fox uttered his 
shrill, thrice-repeated bark, an eerie sound which 
only served to accentuate the loneliness of the 
stackyard. From the rimed grasses of the hedge- 
rows came shrill squeaks as the timid voles hurried 
on their appointed ways with quaking hearts, and 
eyes alert for the soft-flying owl which quartered 
the fields. 

The stackyard was deserted, yet from it came a 
soft, continuous murmur of sound; the rustling of 
dry straw, the patter of tiny feet upon the thatch, 
little squeals of rage and protest and the faint 
gnawing of teeth. But there was nothing to be 
seen. The night was not yet old enough for the 
population of the ricks to venture into the open. 

The moon climbed higher into the sky and the 
cold increased. The rustling in the stacks grew 
louder, and the squeaking more frequent. The 
rats were coming out of their warm quarters in the 
close-packed corn. 

Suddenly something moved in the deep black 
shadow of the rick, and a pair of yellow eyes 
glinted like pin-points of fire. The advance- 
guard was surveying the rick-yard. For a moment 
or two he remained in the shadow, then he came 
forward into the open. He was a young buck rat 
with fierce, bristling whiskers. Round the ricks 
he went, stopping every few paces to listen. Then, 
satisfied that all was well, he squeaked. 


The Yard Comes to Life 


Immediately the deserted yard was bustling with 
life. Out of the ricks they came in scores, Small 
and large, mangy and clean, scurrying about on 
their short legs between the sheaves of corn. Some 
of them went from rick to rick, others went to the 
pond to drink. The rick-yard was like a thriving 
town whose citizens were loathsome rats. 

The young buck rat who had been the first to 
emerge prowled alone around the heap of disused 
farm implements which lay in a corner of the yard. 

To his nostrils came the scent of bacon fat, that 
delicacy so beloved of the rat. He followed the 
tempting scent until he came to a dark corner. 
There it lay upon the ground, a large and luscious 
piece of rind. He stepped forward, and as he did 
so something gave beneath his feet; there was a 
snapping click and a gin closed on his forelegs. 

For a moment he tugged atthe trap in a vain 
attempt to escape. Then he squealed. Instantly 
the whole colony ran towards him, for it is a 
peculiarity of the rat people that they will always 
run to gaze upon a brother in distress. They sur- 
rounded the trapped animal, jostling and squeak- 


ing in their excitement. Their eyes were like 
myriads of tiny sparks in the darkness. 

All at once the noisy throng about him quiet- 
ened. They drew back and a lane opened in their 
serried ranks. Down this pathway came a loath- 
some figure; a rat larger by far than the others, his 
scaly back bald and glistening with mange. His 
great yellow tusks thrust back his lips in a perpet- 
ual snarl. 

As he passed the others drew back in silence for 
this was the King Rat, the ruler of the colony. He 
moved slowly on until he was near the trap. He 
surveyed the broken beast in the gin with cold 
savage eyes; then very slowly and deliberately he 
marched up and killed him. 


The Cannibal King 


The yellow tusks metin the soft flesh of the 
throat and the victim was out of pain. And then 
the King Rat commenced to eat. The rats stood 
in silence as they watched the cannibal at his grisly 
feast. So engrossed were they in the horrid sight 
that they did not hear the rustling of the straw as 
nine slim figures advanced towards them, nor did 
they see the nine pairs of eyes which glowed ruby 
red in the shadow of the rick. 

The weasels stood tense, watching the unsus- 
pecting rats with fierce, fiery eyes. They were tiny 
animals, barely nine inches from tip to tail and, 
only three inches high. But their heads were the 
flattened triangles of killers with ivory needle- 
sharp teeth. 

Suddenly, with one accord, they ran forward and 
in an instant of time nine rats had died. The others 
fled in panic. Though they outnumbered the 
weasels by twenty to one they scattered like thistle- 
down before the assault of their deadliest enemies. 
The weasels darted after them, pulling them down 
and killing in silence. But the rats were not 
silent. The air was filled with the squeals of the 
victims as the little hunters killed. 

The big King Rat stood with his back to the 
wall. Facing him was a weasel, one quarter his 
size. Both were chattering in their rage. Like a 
red arrow the weasel darted in; the big yellow 
tusks snapped and missed and the weasel took his 
hold; and so the cannibal died. 

For an hour the slaughter continued. There 
were dead rats on the ground and dead rats in the 
ricks. The survivors had fled and lay cowering in 
the hedges listening for the pursuing patter of 
their implacable foes. 

But at length even the red raiders had had 
enough. Like little ghosts they came from the 
ricks and, as silently as they had come, they van- 
ished into the night. 

And the moon shone down upon the stack yard 
where lay the carcases of two hundred and ten rats 
who had fallen to the little raiders of the night. 
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Slotted Wing Device for 
Safety Flying 


By E. N. B. Bentley 


SUPPOSE that most people interested in civil 
aviation know that the big forty-seater aero- 
planes and the flying boats used by Imperial 

Airways are fitted with the safety device known 
as the slotted wing. As a matter of fact, nearly 
all the Royal Air Force aeroplanes, except the 
single-seater fighters, are also fitted with slots. 
In order to understand why the Handley Page 
slot is a safety device, you must know something 
about the way an aeroplane wing behaves in the 
air. For the purpose of this article we can say 
that a typical wing has a flat bottom surface and 


An Imperial Airways machine showing the slotted wing device. 


an arched top surface, the thickness of the wing 
being about an eighth of its width. Actually 
there are many kinds of wing—some thick, some 
thin, some curved and some almost flat. The 
designer can thus choose the shape which gives 
the lift and drag characteristics most suited to his 
aeroplane. 


The wing is mounted on the aeroplane in such a 
position that it is nearly horizontal; just slightly 
tilted up at the front. When the wing is pulled 
through the air, the air is split into two streams, 
one passing down under the wing and one over the 
top. This air flow gives a pressure on the 
bottom surface of the wing and a suction on the 
top surface, which together produce the lifting 
force which keeps the aeroplane up. The lift can 
be increased or decreased by tilting the aeroplane 
slightly up or down, and so altering the angle of 
incidence of the wing to the air. 


The lift of an aeroplane wing will go on increas- 
ing as the wing is tilted upwards, until a time 
comes when the air no longer flows smoothly over 
the top of the wing, but breaks up into eddies and 
whirlpools. When this happens the wing loses 
most of its lift and drops suddenly; this is what 
is technically known as stalling. This breaking 


up of the air flow not only stops the wing lifting, 
but it also prevents the controls at the wing tips, 
called the ailerons, from working properly. Once 
the wing has stalled, any attempt to use these 
controls makes matters worse and the aeroplane 
tilts over sideways and downwards into a spin. 
If the spin occurs near the ground it will prob- 
ably mean a fatal crash, because the pilot cannot 
bring the aeroplane out of a spin in less than a _ 
couple of hundred feet or so. 

All this sounds rather dangerous, but actually a 
skilled pilot can tell by the feel of the controls 
when the aeroplane is 
approaching stalling point, 
and correct the altitude in 
time. It is the unskilled 
pilot flying low round some- 
body’s house, and paying 
more attention to his friend 
in the garden than to his 
controls, who is most liable 
to be the subject of a head- 
line in next morning’s news- 
paper. 


Having described the stall 
followed by a spin, we can 
return to our original sub- 
ject, the slotted wing. A 
slotted wing is an ordinary 
wing which has a very small wing set just in front 
of and above the leading edge. The gap between 
this little wing and the main wing forms the slot, 
through which the air can pass. When the wing 
is inclined at a steep angle, the air is guided by 
this slot so that it flows evenly over the main wing 
instead of breaking up into eddies. The result 
of this is that the angle of the wing can be in- 
creased until it is giving its greatest lift, without 
any interruption of the air flow; and when this 
point is reached and passed, the wing will gradu- 
ally sink. 

The slot, by smoothing out the air flow over the 
wing, serves two purposes. It allows the wing to 
give more lift, and also keeps the air flowing 
properly over the controls at the wing tip. _It is 
this second characteristic of the slotted wing which 
is made most use of to-day; and if you look at an 
aeroplane with slotted wings, you will see that the 
slots do not extend over the whole of the wing 
span, but only for a few feet at each wing tip 
where they can control the flow over the ailerons. 
The small wings which form the slot are mounted 
on brackets so that they lie close against the main 
wing during normal flight, and then when the 
wing is at a big angle of incidence they automati- 
cally move forward and upward into their proper 
position. 
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The Golden Age India— 


The following was the pledge given in Queen Victoria’s Proclamation to the Princes, Chiefs 
and People of India on the taking over, in 1858, of the Government of the Territories previously adminis- 
tered by the East India Company. 


‘We desire no extension of Our present territorial Possessions; and while We will permit no aggression upon Our 
Dominions or Our Rights to be attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. We 
shall respect the Rights, Dignity, and Honour of Native Princes as Our own; and We desire that they, as well as Our own 
Subjects, should enjoy that Prosperity and that social Advancement which can only be secured by internal Peace and 
good Government. 


“We hold Ourselves bound to the Natives of Our Indian Territories by the same obligations of Duty which bind Us 


to all Our other Subjects; and those Obligations, by the Blessing of Almighty God, We shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil. 


“ Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of Religion, We 
disclaim alike the Right and the Desire to impose Our Convictions on any of Our Subjects. We declare it to be Our 
Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their Religious 
Faith or Observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the Law; and We do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under Us, that they abstain from all interference with the Religious 
Belief or Worship of any of Our Subjects, on pain of Our highest Displeasure. 


“ And: it is Our further Will that, so far as may be, Our Subjects, of whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to Offices in Our Service, the Duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” 


This Government must never be permitted to break the great Queen's pledge, as they are seeking 
to do with the India Bill 


HE golden age of 

our Indian Empire 

began when Queen 
Victoria in 1858 in her 
historic proclamation to 
the Princes and peoples 
of India announced that 
the Crown had assumed 
direct control of the 
Indian Empire. 


It came to its zenith in 
1876, where in the Great 
Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, for so many cen- 
turies the seat of Empire, 
in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales (later 
King Edward) —_ Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
Majesty was solemnly proclaimed Empress of 
India. 


The assumption of that title, which we owe to 
the genius and imagination of Disraeli—though 
criticised at the time by the mug-wumps and Little 
Englanders infected then, as now, with the 
““ coercive fear of being great ’’—sent a thrill of 
pride and loyalty through all the Indian 
Empire from the Prince to the peasant. 


THE GREAT WHITE QUEEN 


The Imperial throne of the great Moghul asso- 
ciated with the memories of so many great Rulers 
—Babar, Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzib—had, after remaining vacant for over 
a century, now come to be filled by a Sovereign 
mightier even than they, the great and beneficent 
White Queen Empress. 


Her rule brought to hundreds of millions 
peace, security, justice and progress in place of 
the chronic anarchy, recurring invasions, wide- 
spread oppression and moral and material de- 
terioration which had preceded British power. 


The innate loyalty of all classes, races and 
creeds at once went forth in an outburst of en- 
thusiastic devotion to the Throne and person of 
the Sovereign in a way which Western peoples 
cannot realise, for the Indian Princes and peoples, 
even more than other Orientals, regard the sover- 
eign as the shadow of God—His representative 
on earth. 


THE POTENT SPELL 


Down to the end of the Great War that devotion 
to and trust in the Queen-Empress and her suc- 
cessor steadily grew. It was the potent spell which 
more than anything else enabled a small body 
of British administrators, who were the agents of 
the Crown, to carry on that great work of ordered 
progress in India which will go down to history as 
Great Britain’s most splendid achievement. 


The visits of Their present Majesties, first as 
Prince and Princess of Wales and later for their 
Coronation at Delhi in 1911, aroused a mani- 
festation of Indian loyalty which only those who 
witnessed the Coronation ceremonies can realise. 


How sincere was that spirit was proved a few 
years later in the Great War, when the Princes, 
as a body and the peasants of the martial races 
in the North, rallied to the call of the King- 
Emperor. 


The writer of this article was then head of the 
Punjab province—which supplied 350,000 fighting 
men. It was not the appeal of the local officers, 
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—When Victoria Reigned 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


or of the Viceroy or of the Home Government 
that brought these men to the Colours. It was 
the bare statement ‘‘ The King Emperor wants 
you;”’ and they came. 

In the spring of 1918 the writer was holding at 
Jhelum in the North Punjab one of the many re- 
cruiting meetings to reward those who had done 
most notable service. 

Among those brought up for recognition was a 
Mahomedan widow of the peasant proprietor class, 
five of whose six sons who had joined up and gone 
to the front. She was given a grant of 25 acres 
of rich canal irrigated land, her own holding being 
poor mountain land. 
When the ceremony was 
over she came forward 
bashfully and, half re- 
moving her veil, said 
to the writer in rough 
Punjabi :— 

“Sahib, I am_ the 
daughter of a soldier and 
the widow of a soldier 
who served the King. I 
had six sons; five have 
joined up; two have been 
killed, one is missing. I 
had one boy of 16 left at 
home. He has run away 
to join the Army. If the 
King-Emperor wants him, 
who am I to stand in the 
way? But if he can be 
spared, I would like to 
have him back to work the 
land you have given me.” 


ever loyalty 
greater than this? We 
unearthed the young 
runaway in a recruiting 
depot and sent him back 
to his mother, with the 
threat that if he ran 
away again to enlist, the 
land would be forfeited. 


That is an instance of 
the loyalty of the humble peasant. The great 
Princes, a the Nizam of Hyderabad down, 
vied with one another in their contributions of 
men, money and personal service! The great 
Sikh Ruler, the Maharajah of Patiala, having sent 
all his Imperial Service troops to the front, came 
forward voluntarily and raised 20,000 men from 
his subjects for the British Indian Army. 


There was only one class that held back—the 
urban intelligentsia or politically-minded section. 
Their contribution was to claim political advan- 
tages for themselves on the strength of the war- 
services of others! Their motto was: ‘‘England’s 
difficulty is India’s opportunity.’’ Unfortunately, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms gave them that 
opportunity, and those who had fought and bled 


for the King-Emperor looked on amazed, while 
those who had stood aloof reaped the rewards. 


That was the beginning of the Crown policy of 
neglecting our friends in the hope of placating our 
enemies. 


In the last fifteen years we have seen the rapid 
growth of open disloyalty, of the forces of terror- 
ism and revolution so foreign to Indian tradition; 
we have seen the Heir to the Throne publicly 
insulted on his visit to India which Mr. Gandhi 
described as an ‘‘ insult added to an injury,” 
several attempts to assassinate the Viceroy and 
Governors of Provinces, 
brutal murders of British 
and Indian officials, com- 
munal riots in every pro- 
vince of India in which at 
least 10,000 lives have 
been lost, the rapid 
growth of lawlessness and 
defiance of authority 
stimulated by the teach- 
ings of Mr. Gandhi and 
his Congress followers. 


The climax has now 
come in the demand of 
the Congress, which has 
a majority in the recently 
elected Assembly, for 
complete independence. 
Their declared aim is to 
drive the British out of 
India; and even the so- 
called Moderates or 
Liberals demand Domin- 
ion Status with the right 
to secede from _ the 
Empire. 


How are the mighty 
fallen! All this is the 


Queen Victoria at the beginning of her Reign result of weakness in 


high places. Mr. Bald- 

win is fond of quoting Disraeli’s Conservative 
principles. The chief of these is the maintenance 
of our Empire. Is his policy of Dominion 
Status for India likely to maintain it? Are his 
Conservative followers ready to sacrifice an Empire 
rather than hurt the feelings of their leader ? 

Hitherto the Viceroy of India, as representative 
of the King-Emperor, has stood in the eyes and 
minds of 350 millions of people for the greatness 
and beneficence of our Imperial rule. What will 
he represent if the present policy is carried out? 
A pale ghost sitting on the tomb of the once 
glorious British Indian Empire. 

Was it Disraeli who said that India would be 
lost on the floor of the House of Commons? But 
the cause is not yet lost. 
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CONCLUDING 


O'Reilly Sees Through 


By HAMISH BLAIR 


WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK 


Two of the leading men of Ponambong wait for O'Reilly, 
police chief whose iron hand has struck terror into the 
hearts of the Indian Terrorists. One of these men, O'Reilly 
knows, was responsible for the murder of Christenson, 
Magistrate of Ponambong, and the police chief lays a trap 

for him. Mrs. Christenson is also present. 


ACT 4, SCENE 1 


WILSON (rising): Good morning, gentlemen. 
Will you sit down? 


He motions Protap to the chair on his left. Protap sits 


down after shaking hands. Clearly he is in a bad 
temper. 


Tincowrie ignores Protap but bows and shakes hands 
with Wilson. Then he seats himself on the D.S.P.’s 
right, that is directly opposite Protap and with his back 
to the room in which O’Reilly and the two ladies are con- 
cealed. Tincowrie accepts one of Wilson’s cigarettes. 

WILSON : I understand, gentlemen, that you 
have come to interview Mr. O’Reilly, the Inspector 
General. I am sorry he is a little late for the 
appointment, but I expect him here at any 
moment. 

TINCOWRIE: May I ask, sir, if you are 
aware of the business that has brought us here ? 

WILSON : Can’t say that I am, but I imagine 
it relates to the political situation in Ponambong. 

PROTAP: In that case, Mr. Superintendent, 
Mr. O’Reilly has chosen the very worst man in 
the district to advise him. Tincowrie Mono is 
largely responsible for the unrest. 

TINCOWRIE (furiously): Protap Babu, I 
know that you consider yourself a favourite of the 
Government. I believe you have been brought 
here to accuse me. But don’t rely too much on 
your Inspector-General of Police. I know that 
orders have been issued for his arrest on charges 
of murder. 

WILSON : Well, what about it? 

TINCOWRIE: Only that I suspect that is 
why he is late for this appointment. 

The door of the room R opens, and O’Reilly comes out. 

O’REILLY (approaching from the opened 
door): Oh, no, it isn’t, Rai Bahadur. 

O’Reilly closes the door and advances into the room, 


his long ‘face looking grimmer than ever. Tincowrie 


turns round, starts up, springs from and then shrinks 
back into his chair again. Then rises a second time, 
shaking. Wilson and Protap also rise from their seats 
and Wilson offers his to O’Reilly. 

O’REILLY : Thanks, Wilson. Do you mind? 

He seats himself in Wilson’s chair so that he faces the 
audience and looks searchingly from one visitor to the 
other. Both look uneasy. Wilson goes out L. Tincowrie 
regains his composure with an effort. 


O’REILLY : I couldn’t help overhearing part 
of your conversation, gentlemen, and I gathered 
that neither of you is particularly pleased to be 
here this morning. I also gather that I have kept 
you waiting. I must apologise for that same, but 
the fact is, I had an accident—— 

TINCOWRIE: An accident ! 


O’REILLY: Yes, a collision, which wasn’t in 


the least my fault. I was motoring back to 
Ponambong from Angurmati, and about a mile 
from the town I heard the engine of a_ high- 
powered car behind me. I looked round, and 
there was an enormous car overhauling me at 
sixty miles an hour. The road was narrow, and 
I was driving a small four-cylinder. I tooted to 
call the driver’s attention to my existence, but he 
took no more notice than if I had been a lump 
of mud. Hecame straight on and was apparently 
making a bee-line for me. There was nothing for 
it but to abandon ship; so I jumped out of the car 
just a second or two before my pursuer crashed 
into the rear. 

PROTAP (breathlessly): What was the conse- 
quence of the impact ? 

O’REILLY: The consequence of the impact, 
my dear Protap Babu, was that my little car—or 
rather Mr. Crossley’s—was telescoped into match- 
wood. As for the other car, it turned a double 
somersault and the driver and the wreckage were 
both consumed in the flames. Of course, it caught 
fire at once. 

TINCOWRIE: The driver was killed ? 

O’REILLY: Killed instantly, I should say, 
but incinerated, anyhow. I couldn’t get near him 
for the heat. I would have been sorrier for him 
but for his crazy steering. Fancy crashing into a 
slow car from behind at sixty miles an hour! 

TINCOWRIE (involuntarily): From behind ? 
Surely—— 

O’REILLY (turning and looking hard at him) : 
Yes, Mr. Mono, from behind. Were you looking 
for a head-on collision ? 

TINCOWRIE (pulling himself together): Oh, 
no, no. I just thought it was a head-on collision. 

O’REILLY (looking keenly at him): What the 
devil made you think that? 

TINCOWRIE (getting a little flustered): The 
fact is, I saw a car very like the one you describe 
this morning about 10.30, but I could have sworn 
it was going out towards Angurmati and not 
coming in from it. | 

O’REILLY: Come, Rai Bahadur, this is get- 
ting interesting. What was the car like? 

TINCOWRIE (confusedly): You said it was 
a long grey one, didn’t you, with a black bonnet ? 

O’REILLY : Quite right—but I didn’t say any- 
thing about its colour or its black bonnet, 
although it had both. But come, Mr. Tincowrie, 
let’s hear a little more about this car. You say 
you saw it at 10.30? 

TINCOWRIE: Y—yes. I think it was 10.30. 

O’REILLY: Where? 

TINCOWRIE: Oh, somewhere in the town. 

O’REILLY: Where? 

TINCOWRIE: By the Municipal Office, I 
think. 

O’REILLY: Curiouser and curiouser. That 
was the exact time it was taking a header into my 
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car—or rather Mr. Crossley’s—a mile beyond the 
town. That car must have been like Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird—it was in two places at the same 
time. 

TINCOWRIE: It couldn’t be, sir. 
have been mistaken. 

O’REILLY (with a sudden change of manner) : 
Oh, no, you weren’t, Mr. Mono. You are right 
both as to a head-on collision and as to the colour 
of the car. I said it came after me just to test 
you. You knew it must have been a_ head-on 
collision because you sent that dreadnought out to 
meet me... . Up with your hands, you blighter ! 
(Covering Tincowrie with an automatic) I’ve 
caught a large whale with a very small sprat. 

The Rai Bahadur after a moment’s hesitation holds up 
his hands. Protap springs to his feet in apprehension, 
never taking his eyes off Tincowrie. At the same 
moment the door R opens, and Mrs. Christenson and Mrs. 
Stephen come inand stand gazing at the scene; while 
simultaneously from the door L Wilson enters, followed 
by two constables, and by the orderly carrying a rope. 

O’REILLY (without turning his head): Come 
in, ladies. Wilson, will you be good enough to 
disarm this gentleman of his gun? Thank you. 
Hullo! Two guns! Come, Tincowrie, you must 
be a very bad shot if one isn’t sufficient. Are you 
sure, Wilson, that he has nothing else on him ? 

Further search reveals a dagger but no other weapon. 

O’REILLY: That’s right. Now, will you tie 
him securely. 

O’Reilly puts up his automatic. Tincowrie having 
been tied up a considerable length of rope is left, which 
O’Reilly regards approvingly. Then he turns to the 
ladies, who are more or less clinging to each other. 


O’REILLY : Joan, I’ve kept my word. There 
stands the man who gave the order to kill your 
husband, and who stood by while it was executed. 
That man, Tincowrie Mono, is the head of the 
Terrorists in this part of India. But he won’t be 
for much longer, for he has exactly five minutes 
to live. 


He turns to Tincowrie, who is obviously in dire terror, 
and catching up the remains of the rope from the table 
makes a slip noose and puts it round Tincowrie’s neck. 


O’REILLY: Tincowrie Mono, you crowed 
over Mr. Wilson because you had come to know 
that the Government of India had ordered me to 
be charged with the murder of your confederates 
a few days ago. Don’t flatter yourself that the 
charge will be pressed. If I know the Simla 
officials, it has probably been withdrawn by this 
time. But if I’ve got to swing for killing your 
friends, I’m going to make a complete job of it 
while I am about it. I’m going to hang you from 
that window, first for being both a Terrorist and 
a coward, secondly for procuring the murder of 
half-a-dozen who were my _ best 
friends, and thirdly and lastly for trying to murder 
me this very morning. Is your sweeper ready, 
Wilson ? 

Wilson nods, and a powerful looking man very scantily 


clad is seen standing at the door L. Tincowrie cowers, 
shrinks, and then shrieks. 


TINCOWRIE: Your Honour, for the love of 
God don’t let that man touch me. Shoot me if 
you will, but don’t let me be hanged by a 
sweeper. 

O’Reilly makes a sign and the sweeper advances into 


the room, Tincowrie bound as he is makes a dash for 
the open window, but is caught and held, He squirms, 


I must 


struggles and shrieks, and eventually the horror of his 
fate overpowers him, 


TINCOWRIE: Your Honour (screaming) I am 
ready to do anything you wish. 
He throws himself at O’Reilly’s feet, but overbalances, 


falls and rolls over. O’Reilly regards him thoughtfully 
as a constable helps to raise him. 


O’REILLY : So you don’t like the prospect of 
being hanged, do you? 

TINCOWRIE (gasping): Not by the hands of 
a sweeper, Your Honour. Spare me that 
degradation. 

O’REILLY: Very well. On conditions. 

TINCOWRIE: Any conditions rather than 
that. 

O’REILLY: You will give up six names. 

TINCOWRIE (after a struggle): Very well. 

O’REILLY: Begin. I may tell you that I 
already know most of them. I can check you 
from my own knowledge. Any attempt to mis- 
lead me or to suppress information, and you will 
be hoisted over that window without another word. 
Now, I am ready. 

TINCOWRIE: Kristo Padhya. 

O’REILLY (writing): Allahabad ? 

TINCOWRIE: Yes, sir. 

O’REILLY: Give their whereabouts in each 
case. 

TINCOWRIE: Dr. Koilash, Allahabad. 

O’REILLY: Go on. 

TINCOWRIE: The Maharaja of Naspatipur. 

O’REILLY (sternly): Is that true ? 

TINCOWRIE: By Holy Mother Ganga, Your 
Honour. 

O’REILLY: Next. 

TINCOWRIE: Talwar Singh, Amritsar. 

O’REILLY : Go on. 

TINCOWRIE (hesitates): The Mohunt of 
Gangadhar. 

O’REILLY: I quite understand your hesita- 
tion. Your life isn’t worth much from now 
onwards after mentioning that name. Last. 

TINCOWRIE: The Honourable Mr. Liver- 
more. 

Mrs. STEPHEN (interrupting): A European! 

O’REILLY: A Russian in disguise—if ye can 
call him a European (shutting up his book). Well, 
Mr. Mono, I’ve got as many names as I’m want- 
ing, for the present at all events. And I'll do you 
the justice to acquit you of double-crossing me up 
to date. Now, what am I to do with you? I’ve 
spared you a hanging at the hands of the sweeper. 
Will you be shot at once, or imprisoned for life ? 

TINCOWRIE: I choose imprisonment, Your 
Honour. 

O’REILLY : Faith, an’ shooting isn’t so agree- 
able, is it, when you’re face to face with it your- 
self? But it’s not for you to choose. Joan 
(turning to Mrs. Christenson), this man’s fate lies 
in your hand. Remember, he fired the shot at 
long range which killed your husband and my 
friend. And you have but to say the word, and 
I’ll send him to join the miscreants who paid for- 
feit last week. What shall I do to him? 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON (shuddering): Oh, let 
him live! I can’t be responsible for his death. 

O’REILLY: Oh, you women! Your soft 


hearts trip up your sense of justice every time. 
(To Tincowrie) Faith, it’s lucky for you I referred 
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the question to the widow of the man you mur- 
dered. I’d have been tempted to treat you differ- 
ently. As it is (turning to Wilson), will you 
arrange to send him under escort to the Central 
ail? 

J Exit Tincowrie, strongly guarded. 

O’REILLY (taking Mrs. Christenson affection- 
ately by the arm): Faith, Joan, you’re a true 
woman. I was half afraid you’d demand revenge 
for Sam’s death. 

Mrs. CHRISTENSON (shaking his hand and 
turning away with a sob): Let's go, Lesley. I’m 
sorry I came. 

O’REILLY (as an orderly comes in with a tele- 
gram for Wilson): Don’t go yet, Joan. There’s 
going to be some fun presently. 

Mrs. Christenson stays. Wilson, tearing open the 


message, glances at it and hands it to O’Reilly with a 
broad grin. 


WILSON : Right as usual, Sir. Read that. 

O’REILLY (reads): ‘‘ Reference message No. 
1726 yesterday. Stop. Cancel instructions for 
arrest. Stop. Release Inspector General if 
arrested. Stop. This telegram to be your warrant 
for same. Stop. Home Department, Government 
of India. Ends.” 


O’Reilly and Wilson burst into uproarious laughter. 
The two ladies look on mystified. 


O’REILLY (to Mrs. Christenson): Joan, my 
dear, forgive me. But Simla has beaten its own 
record. Yesterday they ordered my arrest for 
murder. To-day they’ve ordered my _ release. 


Mrs. STEPHEN: Arrest for murder! What- 
ever for? 

O’REILLY : It’s the Simla notion of humour. 
Because I polished off those Terrorists and their 
backers last week. 

O’Reilly hands the message back to Wilson. 

O’REILLY: Thank you, Wilson. Simla has 
gone down one more step in my _ estimation— 
although up to this blessed morning I should 
hardly have thought that possible. The Govern- 
ment of India can only retrieve itself in one way. 

WILSON : How? 

O’REILLY : I will hand them the list of names 
to which that scoundrel has confessed. If they had 
the spirit of a decently-bred chicken they would 
line these six men up against the nearest wall and 
shoot them. That would stop Terrorism for a 
generation. The wirepullers of this infernal con- 
spiracy are the veriest cowards. They will only 
continue to pull the wires so long as they think 
they are personally safe. Show them by a stark 
example that they are more vulnerable than most 
people, and they’ll drop the conspiracy like a hot 
potato. 

WILSON : I’m afraid we mustn’t look for any- 
thing so heroic. 

O’REILLY: No, faith. And we who carry on 
must do so at our own risk. But never mind, 
Wilson. It’s worth it. Come, Joan, and I'll take 


you home. 
THE END. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


THE BENIGHTED NATIVE 
By Herbert Hughes 


O* E has often observed, especially in musical 

affairs, that the most important events occur 
in inconspicuous places. It is not a crowded audi- 
ence, listening to Kreisler at the Albert Hall that 
matters to our musical life—the great fiddler 
chortling over his “‘ hoax ’’ about old tunes; it is 
not Sir Thomas Beecham’s Sunday. afternoon 
concerts, or the L.S.O’s. now chronic perform- 
ances of Bach’s ‘‘ Art of Fugue,’’ worthy as they 
are. It is the effort that is being made somewhat 
outside these circles, the gallant struggle of Miss 
Baylis with Sadlers Wells, the Patron’s Fund 
Concerts at the R.C.M., the L.S.O’s attempt to 
keep its flag flying against every sort of adversity. 


A few days ago I attended two events that 
brought little or no kudos to their originators; 
each was directly concerned with opera and each 
had gathered round it an intelligent group of 
people. Whether the two groups will evolve any- 
thing substantial out of their respective efforts it 
is too early to say. The older of the two groups 
(and still in its infancy) was the Opera Circle, 
where an invited audience attended a lecture- 
recital on Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande given at 
the house of Mrs. F. J. Nettlefold (Miss Vera de 
Villiers). The lecturer was André Mangeot, now a 
Londoner by adoption, who has done historic work 
with the Music Society—a unique and _ idealist 
organisation. The singers were Sara Fischer 
(French-Canadian), Clive Carey (who has done 
good spade-work as producer at the Old Vic.) and 
John Brownlee, baritone (one of the finest singers 
on any stage to-day). Yvonne Arnaud, half- 
English by descent, played the piano like the fine 
artist she is, and the séance was instructive. It 
showed an. intimate, cultivated audience of con- 
noisseurs what could be done with so subtle an 
opera as Pelléas et Mélisande by artists at our own 
doors. 


Our International Opera 


The younger of the two groups was brought 
together by Vladimir Rosing to discuss the pro- 
duction of opera on lines he has so successfully 
developed in the States. At this séance were 
Sumner Austin, another producer at the Old Vic. 
and Sadlers Wells, and Luella Paikin, who has 
one of the loveliest soprano voices in England. I 
think I am right in saying that, with Florence 
Easton, Eva Turner, and others, she has not been 
invited to participate in the Jubilee Season at 
Covent Garden this summer. 


Opera at Covent Garden this coming season is 
going to be a truly international affair. It is going 
to be so international that there will be such a 
minimum of British names—leaving out those of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Geoffrey Toye— 
that they will be all but invisible and inaudible. It 
may be that nearer the Jubilee some others will 
appear. But only, I am afraid, as a last desperate 
(or courteous) resort. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


HERE can hardly be a better criterion of 
musical taste at the present time than the 
average monthly output of the more import- 

ant gramophone companies. If you are told that 
certain of these records sell by the thousand, that 
is one criterion; if you are told that others sell by 
the dozen or not at all, that is another. With 
their endless variety they remain very much the 
same; you simply choose what you like, and the 
choice is generally good. This month we have, 
for example, a brilliant record of the so seldom- 
heard Overture to La Gazza Ladra—Rossini’s 
‘* Thieving Magpie’’—played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s virile baton. We are certainly in for a 
Rossini revival one of these days, and this is a 
disc (LX 353) for wise people to keep. 


Beethoven’s Serenade 


Of more definitely intellectual quality is a record 
of Beethoven’s Serenade in D Major made on 
three discs (LX 354-5-6) by Simon Goldberg 
‘violin), Paul Hindemith (viola), and Emanuel 
Feurmann (cello). Here again the playing is so 
good that one must keep the thing in one’s 
library, to be cherished as one cherishes a good 
book or some specially well produced edition. If 
you are interested in the viola you should hear 
young William Primrose’s record, DX 665. This 
contains on one side two Caprices of the redoubt- 
able Paganini (Nos. 13 and 5), specially arranged 
by Mr. Primrose himself, and on the other Tchaik- 
ovsky’s very sentimental but beautiful song, 
“* None but the weary heart.’’ It seems obvious 
that Lionel Tertis has here a brilliant successor 
in the art of playing the viola. Mr. Primrose, 
if I am not mistaken, was a pupil at the Guildhall 
School of Music before he joined the London 
String Quartet and toured the world in their 
company. 

You will find pleasant, rather ‘‘ light ’’ orches- 
tral music in the discs DX 651-2 which record 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Petite Suite de Concert ”’ as 
played by the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
under their late director, Sir Dan Godfrey. If you 
have a taste for good choral work, and don’t like 
it to be ponderous, you may care to listento a 
first-rate record made by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Chorus under Joseph Lewis’ with orchestral 
accompaniment. The disc is catalogued as DX 
653, and gives you ‘‘ Unrequited Love—In Vocal 
Form ”’ and ‘* Venus on Earth—In Vocal Form.” 
They are both new to me, the composer being one 
Lincke, who certainly has a nice way with him, 
taking you back to the charming sophistications 
of the eighties or thereabouts. 

I do not particularly care for Mr. Quentin 
Maclean’s performance of the ‘1812’? Overture on 
a cinema organ—the original is good enough melo- 
drama—but I can recommend FB 1008 and FB 
1013, capital jazz items played respectively by the 
Debroy Somers Band and the B.B.C. ance 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Hall. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOMS 
A RARE DRINKING MAZER 


By James A. Kilpatrick 


MONG the pictures sold at Christie’s this week 
were nearly a score of sporting subjects by 
Morland, Wootton, Ferneley, and others, several 
of which might well have helped to form the 
nucleus of a national collection. George Morland, 
one of the greatest English painters of country 
life, was not essentially a sporting artist; but some 
of his hunting scenes are finely done, and the pair 
from Rockingham Castle, painted in 1803, prob- 
ably for a matter of five pounds, and sold seven 
years ago for 1,150 guineas, are typical of the 
class most wanted in the National Gallery. 

The re-discovery of the Temple Newsam 
15th century mazer is an event of immediate 
interest to collectors, for Viscount Halifax has sent 
it to Sotheby’s for sale on March 28. From the 
crest engraved inside the bowl its ownership can 
be traced back to an Elizabethan baronet, Sir 
Henry Lee, from whom Lord Halifax is directly 
descended through his mother. This rare little 
drinking bowl, made of maple and only 6} inches 
in diameter, is notable for the old English couplet 
engraved on the silver band round the rim: 
‘“ Quod Wele Ware Hym yat wyste In Whome 
yat He myght tryste’’ (well is it for him who 
knows in whom he may trust). 


“A Bowl Tip’t With Silver” 


Mazers with inscriptions are rare. The Crom- 
well mazer in the Victoria and Albert Museum has 
a plain silver band, but otherwise closely resembles 
the Temple Newsam relic. The last of importance 
I saw in the salerooms was the Saffron Walden 
mazer, which originally cost only a few pounds, 
but fetched £2,900 at Christie’s about six years 
ago. It was slightly larger than that now for sale, 
having a diameter of 7? inches, bore the London 
hallmark, 1507, on its plain silver rim, and had an 
engraved medallion inside the bowl. 

Pepys drank out of that mazer and uncon- 
sciously contributed substantially to its market 
value. You will find the reference in his Diary 
under date, February 27, 1659, when he visited the 
ancient almshouses that possessed it until the day 
it came into the saleroom. Pepy’s entry was: 
‘““ They brought me a draft of their drink in a 
brown bowl, tip’t with silver, which I drank off, 
and at the bottom was a picture of the Virgin 
with the Child in her arms, done in silver.”’ 

It is good news for English collectors and 
scholars that a set of the four folio editions of 
Shakespeare has been brought over from America 
for sale at Sotheby’s on March 5. The first folio 
is not in a perfect state, since two of the leaves 
are missing ; but otherwise it is a good sound copy, 
and it is of historical interest that all these early 
volumes of the plays were bought by a Boston 
(Mass.) collector nearly a century ago, and may 
well be the first set of Shakespeare folios ever 
acquired by an American. 

In the last fifteen years or so I have seen the first 
folio, originally issued in 1623 at the cost of about 


£1, rise in auction value from £3,000 up to 
£14,500, which was the record price paid by Dr. 
Rosenbach for the late Lord Rosebery’s superb 
copy, sold on July 1, 1933. I well remember the 
previous record made by the same American buyer 
when the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ fine copy 
fell to him in 1922 at a bid of £8,600 after an excit- 
ing encounter with Messrs. Quaritch, the London 
booksellers, to whom many important copies have 
fallen in recent years. 


MOTORING 
HINTS ON THE DRIVING TESTS 


By Sefton Cummings 


N a few weeks’ time motor driving licences will 
not be issued until the applicants have satis- 
factorily passed a statutory test, and it is possible, 
that motorists who began driving after April Ist 
last year will have to pass the tests before their 
licences are renewed. 

No-one knows at the moment whether the tests 
will be simple or severe, which will depend on 
what standard the examiners will be instructed to 
demand. They look easy enough on paper, 
practically the only one which is likely to cause 
difficulty being that which reads ‘‘ Reverse from 
right to left, into a limited opening.”” How is 
the word “ limited ’’ to be translated, what will 
be the width of this ‘‘ limited opening ”’ ? 

It is safe to assume, however, that the tests will 
at least be fair. The Government does not want to 
force motorists from the roads, or to prevent new 
drivers from obtaining licences; all it wants to do 
is to ensure that these new drivers are reasonably 
competent. 

As in the case of other examinations, the main 
thing will be for the driver to keep his head. 
Synchronising gear-changes with clutch engage- 
ment has always been the beginner’s bug-bear, and 
it is here that he is most likely to lose his head, 
even though gear-changing itself does not take a 
leading place among the tests. 


Synchro-Mesh Simplifies 

Presumably one may grind the gears to one’s 
heart’s content, provided that one steers a straight 
and adequate course. What is most likely, how- 
ever, is that gear-grinding will upset the beginner 
so much that he or she will get flurried and drive 
badly in consequence. The beginner who drives 
an up-to-date car to-day will, however, have a 
much easier task than he would have had a few 
years ago. The rapid spread of motoring has 
forced manufacturers to simplify driving as much 
as possible and synchro-mesh gears, self changing, 
pre-selective gear boxes, free wheeling devices, 
fluid flywheels and other refinements have so 
robbed the novice of the terrors of changing down 
that practically all he has to do is to apply the 
brakes when necessary and steer. 

Put that way, these driving tests seem easy, but 
there are two points which cannot be over 
emphasised : (1) Keep calm and carry out all move- 
ments in a leisured and unflurried way. (2) Learn 
the Highway Code in advance, so that its require- 

_ments are known and acted upon instinctively. 
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BROADCASTING 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
TELEVISION 


By Alan Howland 


A GOOD deal of nonsense is being talked about 

television, its future and its present. 
Television will not come for several years,” 
After all, what is Television ?’’ ‘‘ Whatever 
happens, broadcasting as we know it now will be 
the main, if not the only, source of wireless enter- 
tainment for many years to come;”’ and so on and 
so forth. These and similar outbursts are no more 
than one expects from an elder and not very 
intelligent son when he is informed of the birth of 
a younger brother who may possibly supplant and 
will certainly outlive him. 


Dominating Factor 

Let there be no mistake about it. Television is 
here already, in fact it has been here for several 
years. It is not, of course, perfect as yet, but with 
the official appointment of a Director of Television 
it has passed from the chrysalis stage and may be 
expected at any moment to become the dominating 
factor in wireless entertainment. 


In the early days of broadcasting it was the 
interest and enthusiasm of the amateur experi- 
menter which made possible its rapid development. 
There were no vested interests but there were an 
increasingly large number of private citizens who 
devoted their time and energies to the study of this 
new and unexpected off-shoot of modern civilis- 
ation. They made their own sets, they experi- 
mented, they were enthusiastic, and as a result of 
their enthusiasm broadcasting took its place in the 
national life. 


Public Must Help 


Television is, at the moment, at precisely the 
same stage of development as was broadcasting in 
1923. It cannot hope to make any headway unless 
it has the support, the criticism and the intelligent 
co-operation of the ordinary citizen. There will 
always be plenty of people to say, ‘‘ Why should 
I buy a Televisor ’’—or whatever it is going to be 
called — ‘‘ until I am perfectly sure that my new 


set is not going to be out of date in a very short 
time 


To such people I would reply that, in the first 
place, it is highly improbable that television will 
develop as rapidly as broadcasting did, and there- 
fore that it will be far easier to keep pace with the 
gradual improvements which will undoubtedly be 
made in both transmission and reception. In the 
second place it should be the desire of every true 
patriot to see that this country is the first to have 
a well-organised and efficient service of what will 
undoubtedly be the broadcasting of the future. 
Such a result cannot be achieved without the 
active co-operation of what the B.B.C, is pleased 
to call ‘‘ the ordinary listener.’’ Television is here 
if only we will bother to see it, 


CINEMA 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 


By Mark Forrest 


LWAYS once, and generally about half-a- 

dozen times in any one year, Hollywood 
turns out a picture which is so much better than 
anything made by ourselves that one wonders 
whether we shall ever catch up with the American 
industry. 

There may be faults in The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer; indeed, after talking with a distinguished 
Indian Army officer who won the pig-sticking 
contest in years gone by, I am well informed upon 
the intricacies of this dangerous sport, and appre- 
ciate that the methods employed in the film are not 
the correct ones for the district where the scene is 
laid. 

I am also told that there is a certain licence about 
the Hindustani and other dialects which are used, 
and then, of course, there is the usual ‘* grouse ”’ 
about the American accent. The last-named 
criticism seems to me to be ungenerous in that the 
script writers, anticipating it, have been careful to 
make it plain that Lieutenant McGregor is a 
Canadian Scot—a mixture which might be 
responsible for almost any weird sounds—and that 
Lieutenant Stone, played by Richard Cromwell, 
has not the impeccable accent of his father because 
he has spent some time in the States. 


The Book and the Film 


The picture was suggested by the well-known 
book of Major Yeats-Brown, and suggested is the 
proper word for there is very little in the film which 
can be traced to the book. I had hoped to see a 
little polo, but there is plenty of action without it, 
and the other peaceful pursuits of the Bengal 
Lancer are ingeniously mingied with a romantic 
tale that has acertain affinity with that general 
favourite Beau Geste. 

The three lieutenants are well contrasted, but 
Sir Guy Standing’s study of the Colonel, who is 
torn between his duty to the service and his love 
for his son, is perhaps the best piece of acting in 
the picture. The popular performances, however, 
will be those of Franchot Tone as the facetious 
Lieutenant Forsythe and Gary Cooper as the 
romantic Canadian Scot. 

The Major is in the capable hands of Aubrey 
Smith and, should Mr. Winston Churchill run out 
of ammunition or at any moment feel too overcome 
from fatigue to reload his guns, I suggest he 
borrows this picture, especially the sequence in 
which the Major tells Messrs. McGregor and For- 
sythe what manner of man the Colonel is and what 
his type represents. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


“MASKERADE™ (a) 
with Paula Wessely. 


Also “ BREAKERS AHEAD” (u) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


India and Conservative Discontent 


SIR,—As almost the only independent paper left in 
this country, you would do well to stress the significance 
of certain recent happenings for the benefit of your not 
uninfluential readers. 


The suggested cut by the Mayor of Vancouver has 
caused stockholders to see the stock fall from £97 to £50; 
and last week the Stock Exchange refused to pub- 
lish dealings. There has been a general fall of all 
Canadian Municipalities’ stock in sympathy. The 
Mayor’s case is undoubtedly only a test one. If he wins 
or is partially successful, other towns will follow his 
example. 


This deplorable action on the part of a city of one of 
our Dominions is due to the working of the new Statute 
of Westminster. 


Most certainly the India Congress will do exactly the 
same thing within 5 years with regard to the 4% per 
cent. India Stock. As Indians they would be doing a 
patriotic act. If we guarantee the loan, nobody in India 
will see anything wrong in such action. 

The present cheapness of money is due to our Govern- 
ment pretending that they have greatly improved our 
trade, when every act of spending they have passed is 
not financially sound and is only a temporary expedient. 

Wavertree shows how detestable our Conservative 
leadership is to-day. 

We are told the only alternative is Socialism. Far 
better it would have been to have had 5 years of Social- 
ism than be harried by Socialist Acts under the name of 
Conservatism. 

Now our leaders want to play the game of ‘“‘ Box and 
Cox ”’ and add Mr. Lloyd George; a final insult to our 
party. Already our leaders work with Mr. MacDonald 
and the Minister of Health, both ex-Socialist and Liberal 
M.P.’s and at the last election our leader supported Sir 
Herbert Samuel at Darwin and not Mr. Sidebottom who 
was the Conservative adopted candidate. 

JOHN A. SETON. 
Conservative Club, St. James Street, S.W.1. 


Play Straight with the Electors 

SIR,—The very admirable and patriotic stand the 
Saturday Review has taken at this tragic epoch in the 
history of our Empire inspires me to address you. 

The result of the Wavertree by-election in which 
Mr. Randolph Churchill took such a brave and bold 
stand and which subsequently was so enthusiastically 
franked at the poll by the electors, demonstrates that it 
was solely the want of time—he had less than three 
weeks in which to assemble his supporters in what was 
to him a strange constituency—which kept him from 
heading the poll over all parties. 

Had Randolph Churchill entered Wavertree as a 
prospective candidate a few months earlier, the conscript 
of the Caucus and the Socialist would have been defeated 
by him. 

Therefore, is not it imperative that the Conservative 
Party should examine its traditions and once more play 
straight with the electors who put the party into power, 
rather than remain a morsel of the olla podrida of the 

t stew, a conglomeration of political enemies posing 
as a “* National Party ’’? 

Has not Mr. Baldwin’s ingenuous honesty led him into 
the pitfalls of credulity, while the tom-tom of Ramsay 
Mac fascinated him until the manipulations of this fakir 
now hold him spellbound ? 

But, unlike Mr. Baldwin, we who are mere electors 
have not forgotten the General Strike, the chaos and 
cruelty it created, nor have we forgotten to visualise 
what might have been, had its treasonable aims 
succeeded. What would any governing body on the 
Continent have done with its leaders—yes, all of them ? 
And had they not been politicians, what would have 


happened to them here? We are told a leopard does 
not change its spots, but we are not told that they do not 
increase. 

It is painfully palpable that the Conservative Party 
requires reformation by reverting to type and if this 
comes about as a result of the Wavertree election, then 
the country owes young Randolph Churchill a debt which 
no doubt the electors will honourably discharge at the 
next General Election. RosERT S. SIEVIER. 


Princes Tennis Club, Brighton. 


Suppressing Conservatism 


Drar Lapy Hovuston,—As a life-long Conservative (born 
one) allow me to congratulate you on the great march 
forward you are leading to get back to a pure and true 
Conservative Government. 

Although Mr. Randolph Churchill was unsuccessful, he 
has laid the foundation stone of a party to be set up to 
overthrow this so-called National Government, in which 
few true Conservatives can be found, and in which the 
Prime Minister is a rank Socialist. 

How can any official Conservative candidate hold his 
own views or express his own opinions in the House of 
Commons without being penalised ? H. J. Murray. 


The Weak Spot in India 


SIR,—Mr. Hamish Blair’s death is a heavy loss to the 
Saturday Review and to the opponents of the India Bill; 
for he was one of the few people to stress an important 
fact. He recognised clearly that it is not the adminis- 
trative system which needs reform in India; it is the 
educational system. 

Ample vindication of our administrative system is 
found in the peace and prosperity of India, prior to the 
idiotic changes brought about by the Act of 1919. On 
the other hand, the mass production of the Babu, that 
despicable creature, knowing little, believing nothing, 
fearing all things and fit for no occupation except 
political agitation, affords abundant proof that our 
educational system in India is mischievous and in need 
of drastic reorganisation. 

Mr. Hamish Blair did not fail to point this out. The 
formula for a settlement of the India question is very 
simple :—Restore the efficiency of the administrative 
system; revive flagging British interest in India by 
putting an end to hostile tariffs; and reform that 
expensive Babu-producing machine, the Indian educa- 
tional system. H.E.L. 


A Definite Air Policy 


DEAR MapaM,—You have done so much for British 
air supremacy, I wonder if you could assist with the 
following idea. 

In view of the new air pacts and the revised Locarno 
Treaty, it is obvious England must go ahead in her air 
policy, for three different reasons : 

(1 To give security and honourably to fulfil her Con- 
tinental obligations in the interests of peace; ‘ 

(2) To increase trade, especially in the output and im- 
provement of British aeroplanes ; 

(3) To give employment ; ie 

(4) To link up the Empire (essential if any form of 
further British settlement is to be arrived at). ; 

If and when a Government loan is made to help civil 
aviation, I venture to suggest that it should be given for 
a State aircraft factory in the distressed areas. It is the 
one form of manufacture which transport costs would not 
affect. It would have greater certainty of continuance 
than any other form of manufactured goods—coal and 
steel would be at hand. 

A leading German industrialist said to a friend of mine 
the other day that he looked to a strong English Air Force 
to keep the peace of Europe. B, E. Ta.sor (Miss). 


Little Gaddesden House, Berkhampstead, 
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£14,000,000 Going West 


SIR,—Recently we saw in the papers the scheme of 
the National Government for settling the first 18,000 
families on the land—at a cost of £14,000,000. No doubt 
oo is electioneering propaganda, for it seems a futile 
idea. 

Fancy unemployed men, many of long standing, whom 
it is proposed to make into agriculturists—a calling which 
requires much study, time and experience—being first 
given the job of learning to build, and then of building 
the houses in which they are to live, and that while they 
are or should be assimilating their new trade as farmers ! 

How are these men to be housed while building? And 
will not the men in that trade who should do the work 
go on the dole instead ? 

May | suggest a better way of returning to prosperity 
than this ? On the basis of £14,000,000 expenditure, 
might not the Government finance 180 new co-partnership 
companies with a capital of £77,700 each, and allocate 100 
picked men to each, making 18,000 in all. 

Let these companies trade as agriculturists or 
distributors of that produce. Under able management 
these companies should pay their men well, and in 
addition return a dividend to the Government. 

Houses required should be built for them by contract 
and financed by the building societies in the usual way, 
and all their requirements would be bought in the usual 
way also. 

These 18,000 men should stimulate an equal number of 
other unemployed being taken on in other trades. 
Multiply the figures by 25, making 450,000 men and 
£850,000,000 and you would directly and indirectly solve 
the unemployment problem. You would also bring 
prosperity to those already in work. 

The Government could issne the £350 millions capital 
to the companies in notes printed by the Government 
(not borrowed from the Bank). Instead of a gold 
backing, they would have the security of the credit of 
the Government enhanced by the investment of the total 
sum in the companies. 

The notes would gradually go into circulation as legal 
tender, thus increasing the purchasing power of the 
nation as a whole; they would not act as inflation, for 


they would have equally as good value behind them as . 


those now in circulation. 

' Needless to say, the companies would not be allowed 
to buy foreign goods or fodder, so that all they produced 
would be new wealth created out of our land. This 
scheme would not be cutting others out but would create 
new opportunities to finance general local trade and 
development caused by increased prosperity, for every- 
thing produced from the land is direct increase of wealth. 


PRACTICAL. 


A History of the Whig Party 

SIR,—I am writing a ‘“‘ History of the Whig Party 
from 1783 to 1830,” and should be very grateful if you 
would allow me to appeal through your correspondence 
columns to any readers who would loan to me any letters 
or other material which would throw any light upon 
Whig statesmen of the period and the attitude of other 
people towards them. H. K. Oupuin, M.A. 


18, Airmyn Avenue, Goole, Yorks. 


Need for Legion Enquiry 

SIR,—My congratulations on your courageous cam- 
paign for a better British Legion. 

There should not be the slightest breath of suspicion 
about that institution. In the interest of the men it 
exists to help, its affairs should be crystal clear and open 
for all to see. Instead, the reverse is the case. In 


drawing attention to that you are doing ex-soldiers the 
greatest possible service. 

It is plain that the Legion H.Q. is endeavouring to 
shield itself from enquiry, and that its own skin is dearer 
to it than the interests of the men it is supposed to serve. 
Yet I know of no Legion leader who is worth keeping if 
the cost is so high. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


As you are no doubt well aware, the Legion H.Q. is 
moving heaven and earth to stop your campaign. Do 
not listen to them. If only one-tenth of the charges you 
have published were true it would still be your duty to 
fight for an inquiry, and a better British Legion. 

AN EX-SERVICE MAN. 

17, Carlton House Terrace, 

London, S.W.1. 


That Journal Contract 


_ SIR,—The remarks of your correspondents on the 
inquiry that was to have been held in Scotland last June 
have created widespread interest in Scotland, and there 
is no doubt that the revelations in the Saturday Review 
will bring home to headquarters the futility of further 
delay. News of a drastic revision of the ‘“ Journal ” 
contract is already going the round! 


This contract, whereby the producers were to be 
allowed a profit of £3,000 per annum before the Legion 
came in on a 50 per cent. basis, was entered into towards 
the end of 1930 and has given rise to considerable indig- 
nation among advertisers who for the most part sup- 
ported the ‘‘ Journal,’’ at a loss to themselves, under the 
misapprehension that they were helping the Legion’s 
funds. 

The matter was made worse by an official circular, 
dated November Ist, 1932, which assured advertisers that 
the Legion did actually ‘‘ participate in the profits.” 
As the annual statement of accounts shows, not a penny 
has accrued to the Legion. 


On this score alone it will be a serious blow to the 
Legion’s prestige if further attempts are made to hush 
up the “‘ grave charges ’’ referred to. 


Aberdeen. A.A.C. 


The Oldest Flower 

SIR,—What is the oldest flower known to man? There 
would appear to be strong evidence that it is that early 
harbinger of Spring, the Crocus. 

The cigarette makers—who are now giving away silk 
woven flowers in packets of cigarettes — state that the 
ancient Egyptians adorned their temples and benqueting 
halls with it, and that, as Saffron, it is mentioned in the 
Song of Solomon. Can anyone enlighten me as to 
whether there is an earlier record of any other flower ? 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 
22a, Carlton Vale, Maida Vale, N.W.6. 


British Industries Fair 


SIR,—Before I leave for a business visit to South 
Africa, may I say a word with reference to the British 
Industries Fair. 

Great Britain’s comparative prosperity among the 
manufacturer nations is accepted on all hands to-day as 
a fact of nature like the rising of the sun. 


But if our privileged position is to be maintained and 
strengthened, we cannot too often be reminded that pros- 
perity, in common with most other benefits worth 
securing, is the result of planning and constant work. 

Such a reminder arrives appropriately with the 
announcement of the nations sending most buyers to the 
British Industries Fair. They coincide almost exactly 
with the list of countries which increased their imports 
of British goods during the first nine months of 1934. 


Our Fair, in short, is a fine example of results to be 
ained for British manufacturers, and their work people, 
y intelligent planning and steady work from year to 
year, and the Fair is in my opinion worthy of the support 
of all those connected with the industry and commerce 
of the country. 


We can with profit, study the method of its achieve- 
ment and refrain from taking prosperity for granted. 
H. McGowan, 
(Chairman, Imperial Chemical Industries). 


Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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THEATRE 
LIFE DOWN DEVONSHIRE WAY 
“‘ Barnet’s Folly ” Haymarket Theatre 


By Jan Stewer 


A GOOD thing is supposed to be worth waiting 
for. Jan Stewer—A. J. Coles in real life— 
has been writing short stories of Devonshire life 
for thirty years and has only now seen fit to give 
us the benefit of his talented and witty pen in 
play -form ; ; I have no hesitation i in saying that the 
result ‘‘ Barnet’s Folly ’’ was worth waiting for. 


Jan Stewer has peopled his stage with real 
human beings; the lovable Lannacott family; the 
grasping Burridges; the devoted but sharp- 
tongued Hannah Mudge and George Growsell ; 
and the altogether delightful Richard Barnett, son 
of a double-crossing crafty father. He has woven 
the pattern of their lives over a period of some two 
years so colourfully and with such sincerity that 
even the denouement which gives the requisite 
happy ending appears to be the truth that is pro- 
verbially stranger than fiction. 


The author himself plays the part*of George 
Growsell, the foreman, and there is no doubt as 
to his ability as an actor. Muriel Aked as Hannah 
Mudge, general factotum in the house, made a 
splendid sparring partner to George. Jane Har- 
wood was charming as Nellie Lannacott; Herbert 
Lomas and Mary Jerrold endeared Mark and Lucy 
Lannacott to us in no time. What excellent 
artists they both are! Wilson Coleman’s study 
of William Burridge who abhorred ‘‘worldliness”’ 
—unless of course it was good for business—was 
first-rate. Reginald Tate made Richard Barnett 
the attractive personality that one felt the author 
intended he should be, while in the hands of H. 
K. Ayliff the production was all one could wish. 


“The Seven Deadly Virtues ” Gate Theatre 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. 


The Gate Theatre may be relied upon to give 
us something out of the ordinary. Mr. Hugh 
Ross Williamson’s play, ‘‘ The Seven Deadly 
Virtues ’? was interesting inasmuch as it did not 
conform to the ordinary canons of dramatic art. 
Episodic plays are frequently a little trying and | 
was disturbed to see from my programme that | 
had to follow young Meldreth’s career through 
a number of scenes until he became old—very old 
—Meldreth. 

Fortunately’ Mr. Ross Williamson has a sense of 
humour and a pretty sense of irony which made 
Mr. Meldreth’s psychological Odyssey more bear- 
able than I had expected. I do not believe, nor, 
I imagine does the author, that the qualities of 
honour, obedience, chastity and so forth are 
usually instilled in the manner he has shown. Mr. 
Meldreth was unlucky; that is all. 


Mr. Hedley Briggs made a valiant effort to show 
us Meldreth at very nearly every age from 14 to 80. 
It would be unfair to blame him for his partial 
success because the author set him an impossible 
task. 


‘‘ Viceroy Sarah” Whitehall Theatre 
By Norman Ginsbury 


If Mr. Ginsbury will pardon me I will make so 
bold as to say that his play has nothing whatever 
to do with its title. The struggle for supremacy 
between the Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. 
Masham, even when portrayed by such artists as 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Miss Olga Lindo, counts 
very, very little as weighed against the perfect 
portrait of Queen Anne which Miss Barbara 
Everest gives us. He has written a play about 
Anne without knowing it. 

However that may be, we must be thankful for 
the opportuity of seeing three first-rate perform- 
ances in one evening, an experience which is un- 
happily too rare in these days. 


“ Hippolytus ” and “‘ The Two Shepherds” 
The Old Vic. 


It is a fairly long step from Euripides to Sierra 
but a step which one can take in one’s stride in 
the Waterloo-road. Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of ‘‘ Hippolytus ”’ is well-known to all 
students of the drama, better known in fact than 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker’s English ver- 
sion of ‘‘ The Two Shepherds.’’ At the Old Vic. 
these nice discrepancies do not worry us. Here 
are two plays, the products of different civilisa- 
tions, each of them transmogrified into the English 
idiom, or as near as may be. One must admire 
the austerity of the one and the subtlety of the 
other. No better contrast could be desired. 

C. S. 


Six Golfing Shots 


by 
Six Famous Players 
Edited by 
Bernard Darwin 


CONTENTS 

Introduction - ¢ - by Bernard Darwin 
The Drive’ by Abe Mitchell 
Through the Qeemi~The Brassie and the 

Spoon - - - by George Duncan 
Iron and Mashie Play - by J. H. Taylor 
The Pitch-and-Run - by James M. Barnes 
In Bunkers and Hazards’ - by James Braid 
Putting - - +‘. by Arnaud Massy 


An Appreciation 


aking for ,when I am off my game, 
always go back 
Golf Clud Secretary. 


Copies of the above Publication will be sent gratis and | 
post free on application to S.R.— 


The “Sportex” Cloth 


14, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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The Empire Week 


If Langism Returns... 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 
AFTER the London negotiations of 

the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues, the next most important 
event on the Australian political 
horizon is the New South Wales elec- 
tion in April. 

Mr. J. T. Lang, the extremist 
Labour leader, will bid to regain the 
power he lost after his Ministry had 
been dismissed by the Governor (Sir 
Philip Game) in 1932 and then repu- 
diated by the country. Mr. Lang 
held 56 seats at the dissolution; he 
went into opposition with only 24 in 
a house of ninety. 

New South Wales is the ‘ key” 
State in Australian politics. It is 
generally conceded that Langism will 
recover some of the ground lost to the 
combined United Australia and United 
Country parties, but it will need to 
double its representation to regain 
power. Such an event would acutely 
embarrass the Commonwealth, for the 
effects of Langism spread beyond the 
confines of its native State. 

Power may fluctuate violently in 
other States without greatly influenc- 
ing the Commonwealth as a whole, 
but Mr. Lang’s stentorian tones echo 
‘ unpleasantly in every State capital, 
in Canberra and in London. 

This point was stressed by Sir 
Thomas Bavin, K.C., Nationalist 
Premier for New South Wales from 
1927 to 1930, who sailed for Sydney 
from Toulon yesterday, in an inter- 
view he gave me in London. 

“Among the financial and com- 
mercial representatives with whom I 
have discussed Australian affairs in 
‘London, I find very keen interest in 
the forthcoming election in New 
South Wales,” said Sir Thomas. 
‘They are interested especially in 
the question of whether there is any 
possibility of a return to the Lang 
policy of repudiation. 

“Any reversal of the policy that 
was endorsed at the Commonwealth 
elections last year, when Mr. Lyons 
and the United Australia party were 
returned to power, would have a most 
deplorable effect upon Australia’s 
credit abroad. 

“The credit of Australia as a 
result of the defeat of the Lang re- 

udiation policy both at the last New 
South Wales and Federal elections 
stands high. The determination of 
the people to adhere to the broad lines 
of the Premiers’ Plan has resulted in 
an improved national credit. which 
has meant a saving of millions of 
pounds. 

“All that would be lost if the 
electors were for one moment to 
tolerate a reversal of that policy and 
a teturn to the doctrines of Mr. 
Lang.” 

Sir Thomas Bavin is returning in 
time to contest his seat at the elec- 
tion. His former lieutenant, Mr. B. 
S. B. Stevens, is now Premier. 


Week 


Southern Rhodesia’s New High 
Commissioner 


EMPIRE DIARY 


Feb. 26—A Farewell Luncheon 
in honour of the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Galway, G.C.M.G., 
D.8.0., O.B.E., Governor- 
General-Designate of New Zea- 
land, given by the Royal 
Empire Society, The British 
Empire League, The Victoria 
League, The Over-Seas League 
and the Empire School Tours 
Committee, to be held at the 
Edward VII Rooms, Hotel 
Victoria. The Rt. Hon. J. FH. 
Thomas, M.P., Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs, will 
preside. 


A Lecture to be held at the 
Royal Society of Arts at 4.30 
p.m, Subject: “‘ Empire Pro- 
duction of Tung Oil,” by L. A. 
Jordan, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.1.C., 
M.1.Chem.E., Director, Research 
Association of British Paint, 
Colour and Varnish Manu- 
facturers. Sir Arthur W. Hill, 
K.C.M.G., M.A., Se.D., F.R.S., 
Director, Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, will preside. 


British Industries Dinner, 
Ball and Pageant at Grosvenor 
House, 7.30 p.m. to entertain 
the Over-Seas Empire Women 
Buyers and Exhibitors at the 
British Industries Fair. Presi- 
dent, Lady Vansittart. 

Feb. anadian Reception 
and Ball to be held at the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall at 9 p.m. 
Organised by The Royal Empire 
Society. 


S. Rhodesia’s Claims 


By S. M. Lanigan O’Keeffe, 
High Commissioner for S. Rhodesia 


EXACTLY as any person’s ability 

to purchase his requirements 
depends in the long run upon his 
income, so a country’s purchases 
depend upon what it sells. 

Southern Rhodesia is no exception 
to this rule. Here is a country added 
to the British Empire barely a 
generation ago, inhabited by a 
million natives and 50,000 white 
people, nearly all of whom are of 
British descent—a country which is 
intensely loyal to Imperial traditions 
and whose support of Empire trade is 
limited by but one thing and one 
thing only—by the income it derives 
from what it sells. 

Southern Rhodesia’s productions are 
mostly raw materials. Practically all 
the manufactured goods it consumes 
are imported and, such is the close- 
ness of the Imperial tie, no less than 
76.4 per cent of these goods come from 
the British Empire, and of this, 60.6 
per cent. come from Great Britain. 

The Colony’s most valuable export 
is bar gold, of which 642,499 ounces 
were produced in 1933 and 691,151 
ounces in 1934. This figure places 
the Colony in the sixth position 
among the gold-producing countries 
of the world. 

After gold in point of value come 
asbestos, tobacco, maize and cattle 
(in the form of chilled and frozen 
meat). These valuable products offer 
a foundation for trade with the 
United Kingdom and admit of one 
limitation only. The limit is that 
imposed by Great Britain in pur- 
chasing Southern Rhodesia’s pro- 
ducts. 

If a market could be found, the 
potential tobacco lands of the Colony 
could supply the whole of the tobacco 
required in the United Kingdom. 


The total amount of tobacco con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom is 
about 160 millions lbs., of which 110 
million Ibs., or 73 per cent., comes 
from foreign sources, and 27 per cent. 
from the Empire. Southern Rhodesia 
tobacco consumed in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 9} million Ibs. 
for 1934. 

Given more markets for her pro- 
duce, the resulting increase in native 
employment would cause an 
immediate demand for manufactured 
goods. The native is a source of 
potential trade not sufficiently 
realised at the present moment. 

What Southern Rhodesia wants is a 
two-way trade. At present the 
Colony’s manufactures are strictly 
limited, but she can produce raw 
materials in enormous quantities and 
is only too anxious to sell these and 
purchase in exchange the goods which 
Great Britain has to sell. 


Here is a country three times the 
size of Great Britain awaiting further 
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A Southern Rhodesian maize dump, awaiting loading 


development. The manufacturers of 
Great Britain have not to apply them- 
selves to the problem by seeking to 
eliminate other people already in 
possession of the market with a host 
of unfortunate repercussions. The 
problem is simpler than that. 

Encourage imports of Rhodesian 
meat, tobacco, citrus fruits, asbestos 
and chrome, and the inevitable, 
automatic result will be that 
Southern Rhodesia will be able to 
take in return suitable men and 
women to fill her empty spaces, 
agricultural and mining machinery, 
textiles and other manufactured 
goods. Let us get to grips with the 
problem in the spirit of our great 
founder, Cecil Rhodes. 


Empire Trade Week 


and Jubilee 

N Empire Trade Week, in which 
every British housewife is ex- 
pected to co-operate, is being 
organised by the Federation of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire—an organisation that is 
represented in practically every 

country where the Union Jack flies. 

I am able to state that the Trade 
Week, which is to synchronise both 
with the Jubilee and with Empire 
Day, will probably start during the 
week ending May 26th. 

The Federation is now in touch 
with all Chambers of Commerce 
(abroad) and Chambers of Trade (in 
Great Britain) with a view to drafting 
out a sales plan of Empire goods 
which will embrace every city, town, 
village and hamlet in the Empire. 

“‘ Local organisation will be left to 
the local branches,’”’ the secretary of 
the Trade Week section of the 
Federation told me. ‘‘ They are not 
novices at pushing Empire goods, 
and we feel confident that details can 
be left in their competent hands.” 

It is estimated that, as a result of 
the Week, millions of pounds will go 
back into the Empire which would 
otherwise have been spent abroad. 
Housewives will not be able to resist 
the dual appeal of the Week coupled 


with the Silver Jubilee, especially as 
I understand that many prominent 
firms are to market Jubilee lines for 
the Week. 

Apart from the Federation, four 
other organisations are playing a 
leading part in organising the 
Week. They are the British Empire 
League, the British Empire Pro- 
ducers’ organisation, the Empire In- 
dustries Association and the British 
Empire Union. 

Plans for an exchange of produce, 
to be marketed on intensive lines, 


may be arranged between different . 


countries of the Empire. 

A celebration dinner is to be given 
by the Federation on May 17th, at 
which Empire Premiers will attend 
and will, no doubt, give their bless- 
ings to the Week. 


Empire Outposts—No. 1. 


Pitcairn’s Island 
By Mary Edmonds. 


N 1767, H.M.S. Swallow, under 
Commander Philip Carteret, was 
voyaging in the Pacific. The mid- 
shipman, Pitcairn, sighted a small, 
uninhabited island which Carteret 
named after him, Pitcairn’s Island. 

Twenty-two years later, H.M.S. 
Bounty set sail from Spithead for 
Tahiti, to procure breadfruit, which 
was to be conveyed to the West 
Indies, and there replanted in order 
to supply cheaper food for the negro 
slaves. The Captain of the Bounty, 
William Bligh, was arrogant and a 
bully. One morning, soon after leav- 
ing Tahiti, the second-in-command, 
Fletcher Christian, stung to sudden 
anger, seized the ship and set Bligh 
adrift in an open boat, with eighteen 
loyal men and a supply of water and 
provisions. 

Christian took the Bounty back to 
Tahiti, where several of the muti- 
neers remained, some of them later 
being brought to justice and hanged. 
The remaining nine, taking with 
them twelve women and six men 
from Tahiti, set out to find the Pit- 
cairn’s Island which Carteret had 
described. 


They landed there a few months 
later, and this strangest of British 
Colonies was founded. 

The words of Alexander Smith in 
Nordhoff and Hall’s latest book on 
Pitcairn’s Island sum up the events 
which followed. 


“God meant this island to be a little 
Garden of Eden, and we’d made a hell 
of it.” 

Most of the mutineers, unlettered 
and rough, were insensitive to the re- 
finements of the Tahitians, who had a 
communistic attitude to property yet 
were deeply conscious of caste dis- 
tinctions amongst themselves. The 
Tahitians failed utterly to under- 
stand why Christian, obviously a 
leader, should have allowed all the 
mutineers an equal right to vote. 

On the other hand, the English in- 
sisted on individual possession. 
There were not enough women for the 
men, and jealousy, rape and murder 
were the result. 

The mutineers wanted to parcel out 
the land amongst themselves and 
reduce the Tahitians to slavery. 
Bitterly insulted, the natives re- 
volted and murdered half the Eng- 
lish. The widows shot their husbands’ 
murderers, and ‘drink and the 
devil ’’ accounted for two more Eng- 
lishmen. 

When the island was rediscovered 
in 1808, only one mutineer survived, 
John Adams, and he lived there in 
perfect amity with the women and 
half-caste children. 

“‘ Beautiful it was and peaceful ; 
ye’d never have thought men could 
plot murder in such a place.” 

In 1929 the population of the 
island was 199. Communication with 
the outside world is growing fast, 
and passing ships are supplied regu- 
larly with fruit and vegetables. 

A Church of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists has been established, to 
which all the Islanders belong, pay- 
ing tithes and scrupulously observing 
the Sabbath. 

In 1915 two Pitcairn men were 
brought to England and examined by 
Sir Arthur Keith. He reported that 
their physical development was splen- 
did, the characteristics being more 
Tahitian than European, and that 
there was no question of physical de- 
generation through inbreeding. 


Australian Primate 


ON March 12 the Episcopal Bench 

of the Church in Australia will 
meet to elect the Primate, in succes- 
sion to the late Archbishop J. C. 
Wright, of Sydney. On this occasion, 
for the first time, votes must be cast 
in person. 


The Primacy has hitherto been con- 
fined to the Sydney See, the ‘‘Mother 
See’ in Australia, but actually any 
of the four Metropolitans are eligible 
for the appointment. They are: Dr. 
le Fanu, Archbishop of Perth, senior 
metropolitan and now acting Primate ; 
Dr. Mowll, Archbishop of Sydney; 
Dr. Head, Archbishop of Melbourne ; 
and Dr. Wand, Archbishop of Bris- 
bane. 
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Those Kruger Millions 


By Lictor.” 


PAUL KRUGER’S far from myth- 

ical millions are in the news 
again. Reuter reports that a retired 
British officer, now in San Fran- 
cisco, has offered to show where they 
lie hidden. The following plain tale, 
however, should suffice to damp the 
ardour of the most credulous treasure 
hunter. 

After the Boer War I was stationed 
in Pretoria, when some Dutch busi- 
ness men approached the Adminis- 
tration and enquired what reward 
would be given if the whereabouts of 
certain gold, hidden by the late 
Government, was disclosed. The 
answer was: ‘ One-third of all act- 
ually recovered.’? These Pretoria 
gentlemen, it appeared, were in 
touch with two Boers who had 
assisted in the removal of the treas- 
ure from the local mint and in its 
subsequent concealment. 

It was arranged that all these 
people should proceed to the spot 
where the gold presumably lay buried 
and bring it back, when recovered, to 
Pretoria. I was in.charge of a posse 
of police to accompany the expedi- 


tion. Everything was kept very | 


secret. 

In early morning we left Pretoria 
by train and travelled to the little 
station of Hector Spruit, near the 
border of Portuguese East Africa. 
Thence we struggled a mile or so 
through dense bush till we found, and 
crossed by a rough drift, the Crocodile 
River. The light was failing, so we 
camped for the night. It was then 
that I heard, from the two Boers, the 
first part of the history of the 
Kruger Millions.’ 

On the near approach of Lord 
Roberts, they told me, when the 
President fled the country, it was 
hurriedly decided to remove all the 
unminted gold from the mint. Some 
of it was in ingots, some in rods, 
ready for slicing into discs, and 
some in  coin-shaped discs but 
unstamped and unmilled. (I hap- 
pened to know that some discs had 
been tendered at bars in Pretoria). 

All this treasure was taken by train 
to Hector Spruit and loaded on to two 
mule waggons which, with great 
difficulty, were hauled through the 
river at the drift we had just crossed. 
The waggons then parted company, 
and each load was buried separately, 
about half a mile apart, and at 
roughly the same distance from the 
river. The rods and discs were 
packed in galvanised baths. 

After the gold was thus hidden, and 
the ground smoothed over, certain 
trees were marked so that lines con- 
necting them crossed at the treasure. 
The party, which included my two 
informants, then returned to their 
commandoes. 

Our camp lay in a wild and unin- 
habited district, to-day included in 
the S. African National Game 
Reserve, and here next morning the 
search began. The Boers soon found 
the blazed trees and also pointed out 
traces of wheel marks made by 
heavily loaded waggons, 


In the Low Veld 


One of the two hiding places was 
quickly identified, and excitement 
tan high. We dug and dug, but 
found nothing. Next day the second 
‘““grave’’? was found, and there 
indeed we unearthed a battered gal- 
vanised bath—and that was all! 

What had happened to the gold? 
From information subsequently col- 
lected, it appears that its history was 
something like this :Soon after it was 
first hidden some of those concerned 
slipped back, dug it up, and rehid it 
not far away—taking with them, how- 
ever, a number of the unminted discs. 

Such visits and reburials occurred 
more than once. There was ‘double- 
crossing’ and probably even murder 
in the business, and it is noteworthy 
that there were curiously heavy 
casualties, during the latter part of 
the war, amongst the original burial 
party. One of the Boers with me had 
two wounds—both in his back. 

A certain Colonial-born man, of 
doubtful nationality, who was be- 
lieved to have served simultaneously 
in the Intelligence Departments of 
both armies, was suspected of having 
taken the bulk of the bullion into 
Portuguese territory—in donkey wag- 
gons. And this before hostilities had 
ceased. 

In any case it disappeared, and so 
did this man. There is now little 
hope that the whole story will ever be 
known. It can at least be asserted 
that President Kruger never person- 
ally held the millions or had the 
slightest intention of converting them 
to his own use. 

To-day they are almost certainly 
dispersed among the vaults of Euro- 
pean and American banks, and 
nothing less can unearth them than 
the return of world prosperity. 


Royal Empire Ball 
The Council of the Royal Empire 
Society has provisionally fixed Wed- 
nesday, May 8, for the holding of a 
Royal Empire Ball in the ballroom 
of Grosvenor House. 


India and Imperial 
Defence— III 


By Commodore.” 
[TF we turn back the pages of hist- 
ory and study the campaign in 
India between England and France 
in 1757-59, we can see the enormous 
influence played by sea power. 

On land, the superiority of the 
French was considerable and when a 
squadron under M. d’Ache arrived in 
those waters, their successes were 
great. 

Gradually, the British squadron, 
under Sir George Pocock, gained the 
ascendancy over the French and it 
was this fact alone which made it 
possible for the British to outlast the 
French and eventually drive them 


out. 

To-day, the broad principles of that 
campaign still hold good. It is by 
virtue of the Navy that we remain in 
India. Sea Power is still the touch- 
stone of the Empire, and without it, 
the disintegration of the British 
Commonwealth would be merely a 
matter of time. 

Without sea power, we could neither 
have gained nor held India. 

Applying the question of sea power 
to the defence of India, it is neces- 
sary to appreciate first the vital trade 
routes which pass through Indian 
waters. Not only the trade from 
India itself, but from the Far East, 
as well as a great proportion of the 
Australian trade converges through 
the Indian Ocean. It is the great 
focal point of the trade of nearly half 
a hemisphere and it is d dent 
entirely on sea power for its 
existence. 

Actually, India has a Navy, though 
it is a fact that is not generally 
realised. As a Navy, it cannot be 
said to eontribute more than a drop 
jn the ocean of Naval responsibility 
in the general scheme of Imperial 
Defence and the burden is taken by 
the East Indies Squadron of our own 


Navy. 
Covered in part by the China 
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Squadron and in part by the 


Mediterranean Fleet, the East Indies — 


Squadron has to shoulder the 
responsibility for all this trade as it 
passes through the focal point. It 
has, also, to cover India in the event 
of any threat to her security from an 
attacking force. It has to safeguard 
her sea lines of communication when 
the Indian Army is transported to 
any required theatre of operations. 

In wartime, as will be readily 
appreciated, a large force would be 
necessary to safeguard all these 
obligations, though the strategical 
dispositions of other squadrons in 
neighbouring waters certainly makes 
the task easier. 

As a link between the main body of 
British sea power in the Mediterranean 
and the outlying squadrons in China 
and Australia, the East Indies 
Squadron occupies one of the most 
vital points in the whole network of 
the British maritime system. 


This Trustee Business 
By Cleland Scott 


Nanyuki, Kenya 

ONE reads a lot in the home Press 

and hears a great deal from 
the Imperial Government, about the 
Trusteeship of the African. When 
one gets down to bare facts—farmers 
long since have got down to bare 
living—it is the unofficial community 
and settlers in particular on whom 
the trusteeship really devolves. 

An official has not the same stake 
in the country as the farmer who has 
made his home there : the former has 
a pension to look forward to and is 
to a great extent a “‘ bird of passage,”’ 
yet the settler pays the piper and 
gets no credit: a great deal of the 
expenditure of ‘‘ administration ”’ 
goes on native services. 

To-day Kenya is saddled with an 
enormous burden in the shape of 
interest on loans at double the rate of 
interest that any municipality in 
Eng!and has to pay. 

Salaries and pensions for officials, 
many of them extremely highly paid 
when one considers the importance of 
this new Crown Colony, swallow vast 
sums. 

What irritates the unofficial com- 
munity is that almost all the officials 
are so hopelessly ont of touch with 
realities. They do not grasp what 
the farmer has sacrificed and put up 
with the last three years, and many 
of them do not seem to care. Conse- 
quently the farmers perused with 
interest and indignation the Plymouth 
Report. 

They had not seen England for 
five, seven, nine, and sometimes an 
even greater number of years : know- 
ing this only too well, they were 
tremendously impressed to read that 
Government servants must still get 
their leave regularly in order that 
their minds should be fresh and their 
outlook broad. 

Yet it is those who are trying to 
make a living in Africa and who are 
in close contact with Africans who 
teally need a change. The African 
that the District Commissioner and 
others see is a different person com- 
pared with the one who goes out to 


Imperial 
Opinions 


“‘ The sanctity of agreements 
and membership of the British 
Commonwealth must always be 
fundamental to any settlement 
of the Irish difficulty.’’—Mr. 
Thomas, Dominions Secretary. 


“Canada has the cheapest 
railway rates in the world, and 
few people appreciate the fact.” 


—The Hon. C. P. Fullerton, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Canadian 


National Railways. 

So far, the trade sacrifices 
that the British Government 
thinks it expedient that Austra- 
lia should make to put the 
rural industries of England on 
a stronger footing are not of 
overwhelming magnitude. .. . 
It will cost no more to make 
them with a good grace.— 
Sydney Morning Herald. 


Can it be that we are so busy 
telling the world how clever we 
are in the things we do that we 
forget to tell how lucky we are 
in the amenities in which God 
has set us?—The Star, Mel- 
bourne. 


‘We feel that only through 
complete union under a single 
Governor and a Central Govern- 
ment in East Africa can 
economy and efficiency be 
secured and essential services 
unified.”’—General L. Boyd 
Moss in the annual report of 
the Northern Province branch 
of the British Union of 
Tanganyika. 


work—save the mark—for the farmer 
or planter. 

If a native is working for Govern- 
ment, no one minds very much if he 
slacks atrociously. If every settler 
reported every case of trouble to the 
D.C., neither would have time for 
anything but motoring miles to the 
court-house. 

It is common knowledge that in the 
past Government Officials when deal- 
ing with natives deliberately drew a 
distinction between themselves and 
the unofficial community. For this 
all settlers, and particularly all white 
women, are suffering to-day. 

No one wants to return to the days 
of slavery, but respect must be shown 
to white men and still more so to 
white women in Africa. 


Fair Play for Empire 
Oranges 


FHUENDREDS of thousands of cases 

of wonderful fruit have been 
arriving in England from South 
Africa this week. It is the height of 
the season, and trade as a whole has 
been better than last year. 

But a remarkable state of affairs is 
disclosed by Lieut.-Col. J. A. S. 
Murray. 

“At the Ottawa Conference,” he 


writes, ‘‘ it was decided to impose a 
tariff of 3s. 6d. per cwt. on all oranges 
imported from sources outside the 
British Empire. This was to help 
the Empire orange-growing industry 
—chiefly, but not entirely South 
African. 


“The tariff caused a great outcry 
among foreign competitors. Spanish 
growers were sufficiently subsidised 
by their Government to cover 
possible losses. Special transport 
and shipping advantages were given 
to Brazil growers. 

‘* What has been the result? In 
Covent Garden the prices fetched by 
Brazilian oranges have been quite 
appreciably higher than those fetched 
by South African fruit. 


‘‘In the retail trade, however, 
Brazilians have been sold for less 
than South Africans; in many cases 
the disparity in prices has been as 
much as 25 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
This means that Brazilian and for- 
eign growers have received favour- 
able treatment at both ends of the 
marketing process, yet the Brazilian 
orange is certainly not superior in 
any respect to the South African.” 

What is at the back of this favour- 
itism of foreign interests? Colonel 
Murray asks. The public will cer- 
tainly be interested in the answer. 


New Zealand Topics 
By Antipodean 
A NEW ZEALANDER, just arrived 


from New Zealand, would say 
that ‘‘things”’ undoubtedly are 


‘looking up in the Dominion. 


The Minister of Finance has just 
declared that the returns for the nine 
months of the present financial year 
assure a balanced budget, which is 
more than most New Zealanders 
expected or hoped for, and which in 
turn might mean a lightening of 
taxation, and possibly a still further 
restoration of the salary cuts in the 
civil service. 

The recent advance in the whole- 
sale prices in London of New Zealand 
butter will mean more money to 
spend in the small towns and town- 
ships, and a happier feeling generally 
in the country districts. 

The Dominion’s import trade for 
the last calendar year was consider- 
ably better than in 1933, and Britain 
benefited proportionately. 

When New Zealand has more money 
to spend she spends it in England. 
Last year over 50 per cent. of the 
money she spent abroad was disbursed 
in England on British manufactures— 
and no other country in the world can 
say that! Another twenty-five per 
cent. went to other Empire countries. 


If wool prices hold—they were 
worth £10,000,000 more to New 
Zealand last year than in 1933—if 
New Zealand lamb values do not fall 
away from the present standard: in 
Britain, and, further, if butter can 
go up just a little more, the Dominion 
will soon be at its full purchasing 
capacity again, and able also to pay 
its yearly debts to Britain without a 
groan, 
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LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Air Mail Passengers.—Captain F. 
Phillips and Mr. ond hes 


from and Mr. 


East Africa.—Mr, W. B. Adams, 
Mr. G. Alexander, Mr. L. 8S. beck, 
Miss F, troomhead, Mr. A. C. 
Christie, Mr. F. Crittenden, Mr. 

A. Davies, Miss. 
dmonds Mr, L. E. Gobert Mrs, 
Harrison, Miss A. F, Johansen, ur. 
B. L. J M. 


Lic Mr. 
Mr. . Mackinnon, 
Mr. Millar, dine. F, Pankhurst, 


Millay, c/o Dr. Trouton, tnertield, 
Sussex. 
Australia.—_Mr. and Mrs. J. G 


Martin and Miss W. V. Martin, of 
Edinburgh, aiter extensive travels 
in Australia and New Zealand; Mr. 
E. P. Stanfield, a London leather 
merchant, from a business visit to 
Australia with Mrs. Stanfield; Mr. 
W. H. Anderson, of the Shell ‘Com- 
pany, Melbourne, on a_ business 
Visit ; Mrs. Clive Fairbairn, of 

oomargama,”’ New South 
accompanied by her son, Mr. D. E. 
Fairbairn, who is to study at Cam- 
bridge: Lady Campion, wife of Sir 
William Campion, ex-Governor of 
West Australia, from a visit to her 
son. 


West indies.— A. Close- 
Brooks; Miss P. Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Coulson; Misses A. 
and J. Coulson; Mr. G. Cunnliffe ; 
Mr. and wt A Down; = Walter 
Essex; Mr. A. Jelf; V. 
Nelson; Mrs. “Mr. 
Potts; Mr. 2. Mrs. Richardson; 
Mrs. A. Rooker; Mr. %. T. Skelton: 
Mrs. L. M. Speke; Mr. W. 
peebingen:: Mr. H. M. Stretch; Mr. 
E. A. Wakefield; Mr. and Mrs. 
ae Mr. H. A. Brown; Miss 
K. Harison; Miss M. B.' Todd: 
Mr. Vin. ilson; Major and 
Mrs. H. Winter; Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian; Miss ) Mr. 
G. B. H. Jones; Rev. and Mrs. T 


Lee; Miss K. Murray; Mr. 
L. a. Glaisby; Mr. H. L. Meyrick; 
Mr. E. ©. Bourne; Miss 8S. M. K. 
huseley; Miss M. ‘G. Symons; Mr. 
W. Cathcart, M.A.; Mrs. M. H. 
koss; Mr. and Mrs 
L. Walling; Kev. J. Neate; 
Mr. W. Pickard; Mr. 8. H. Pook; 
Mr. Barnes; Mr. Prederick 
Barnes; Miss Y. Bradburne; Mr. 

Brown; Mr. and Mrs. P. Buchel; 
Miss A. Bushell; Miss P. Bushell; 

r. L. Cromwell; Mr. A. Da Silva: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Drayton; Mr. A. 
Duckam; Miss B. Fischer-Williams; 
Miss KE. bkrye; Miss H. Goddard; 
Mr. C. Goddard; Miss A. Gray; Miss 
E. Grindley; Miss M. Hemmings; 
Miss E. Joseph; Mr. R. Lawrence; 
Miss C. Lazzari: Miss B. Leverton: 
Mr. E. Lorenzato; Dr. F. Mahabir; 
Mrs. N. Massyn; Mr. J. Massyn; 
Miss M. Massyn; Mrs. C. McConnell; 
Mr. A. McConnell; Misses O. and P. 
McConnell; Mr. and Mrs A. 
McMullen; Mr. E. Pritchard; J. 
Robertson: Hon. and Mrs. C. Reece: 
Miss R. Reece; Mr. E. Becher Mrs. 
G. Smith: Mrs. A. Vass; Mr. A. 
Walker; Mrs. D. Walker; Mr. B. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Wien; Mr. 

Wonter- Smith; Miss M. Y. Yates; 

and Mrs. C. de B. Barnard; 
Lady, Belcher; Dr. R. N. Blanc; Mr. 
V. Cholmondeley: Mr. T. Dobson: 
Count V. C. Hollender; Mr. D 

eon Mrs. H. 

. Kni nigh t; Major and Mrs. 
Marie-Nelly; W. Somerville; 
Mr. W. my, 

Canada._Mrs. H. B. Beasley, 
Victoria; Miss G. Beasley, Victoria: 
John R. Berwick, Grand voy 


Georgina, Binnie-Clark, 
Qu’Appelle; Graeme D: Black, 
Toronto; Mr. 


and Mrs. Bosworth, 
Windsor; Mrs. R. Bosworth, 
Windsor: N. K. Collen, Toronto: 
Eddie Coulter, Ottawa; Elivab eth 
Crawshaw, Vancouver; 
and Mrs. ution, Toronto: Dr. 
Mrs. D. Emery, Edmonton: Fdith 
Gray. Winnipeg; Maior Cuthbert 
Harrison, Qnebec; Mrs. Cuthbert 
Rng Quebec; Mrs. E. M. 
Hobdav, Winnineg and Vancouver: 
Geo. M. and Mrs. Hubbs. Winninez: 
Mrs. A. Greville Jack, Gold Bridge, 


near Vancouver; Lieut.-Col. A. N. 
Joues, Hautman, 
Lacaine; rouip 
Alian J. Luxton, ‘Loronw; 
& aud Mis. Mcneown, Monueal; 
A. Millier, almgsvon; \Mrs.) vessie 
Muinner, victoria; H. A. 
Olive, Montreai; sen Fanaac, 
Winmpeg; Mrs. F. N._ Payne, 
Victoria; C. G. Potter, Toronto; 
Kdgar N. hodes, Uttawa; 
Snaw, Calgary; . Snipp, 
‘Yoronto; victor M. sinks, Montreal; 
Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Arnaud Smith, 
Windsor; Miss Jean Stetson, tiothe- 
say; Mrs. Henry Stetson, Kothesay; 


Stoke, Toronto; Mrs. J. 
‘Tennant, Vancouver ; Jos. L. 
Vanasser, Coaldale, * 
Watson, Montreal; A. Wiseman, 
Toronto; Wiham Woodley, 
Victoria; W. W. Yarnton, Regina; 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Montreal, Carlton Hotel; Mr. M. 


Brophey, ot Montreal, Savoy Hott; 
Mr. M. Hubbs, departmental 
the T. Eaton Co., Winni- 
eg, Grosvenor House; Miss KE. 
elen Shaw, principal, Upper Hill- 
hurst School, Calgary, 124, Belgrave 
Road, $.W.1; Lieut.-Col. Arnaud 
Smith, Wentworth Regiment, and 
Mrs. Smith, Winona, Ont., Park 
Lane Hotel; Mr. A. . Wiseman, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Toronto, 
St. Ermin’s Hotel; Mr. C. G. Potter, 
master at Upper Canada College, 
Toronto loyds Bank, Earl's 
Court; ‘Mr. Langton, general 
observer a computer, Meteoro- 
logical Victoria, B.C., 
Club; E. N. Rhodes, 
K.C., Minister Finance, Ottawa, 
British Empire Club; 
Dutton, of A. C. Smith “end ‘Son, 
advertising agents, Toronto, and 
Mrs. Dutton, Hotel Forty, Inverness 
Terrace; Mr. J. . McKeown, of 
H. Long, Ltd., of Montreal, c/o 
Canadian National Railways: Mr. 
» Birks, Montreal, and_ Mr. 
E. J. Shipp, Toronto, of Henry 
Birks and Sons, Montreal, 19, 
Hatton Garden; Lieut.-Col. A. N. 
Jones, manager, A. G. Jones and 
Co., general agents, White Star and 
other lines, Halifax, c/o Roval Bank 
of Canada, West End Branch. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Stoane Square, S.W.1. 

120 rooms H. & C. water, and ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 
Renowned for good Restaurant 
Continental service. Fully Licensed. 
Moderate En Pension and half Pension rates 


Bor. Spa Hotel. 


Telephone: 211. 
Telegrams : 


CoMFORTABLE.”’ 


AMBRIDGE House, Royal York 
Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. oe, com- 
fort. For tariff apply prop. J. V. Palmer. 


IRENCESTER.—King’s Head _ Hotel. 
"Phone, 55. First Class. Moderate 


Terms. 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse. 
Stanway, near Wrincucomse, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 50. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 

Superior Board- i? Every com- 

fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
Eastbourne. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele 
phone 47. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
on Telephone 761, 762. 


LONDON’'S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 


A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens, buses and Tubes to all parts. 
H. & C. water and gas fire in , 4 4 
Ample bathrooms. Central Heating. Lift. 
zae _ terms fr. 3 gns. p.w. 12s. dly. 

bed, breakfast and bath. NO 
EXTRAS. Good Eng? food, well cooked, 
liberally served esident Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE, Candar Hotel, Seafront, 
drooms. Every Modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for Brochure. 


ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. 
all- the-year Hydro. 
Ph. Matlock 312. Tel.: Rockside. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's 
a Greatest Hydro. For Health, P" 
or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive ge =. per day. 
Illus. Prospectus 


LONDON 
THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 

A most modern and popular Hotel. 
Everything to ensure luxurious comfort and 
service, Lift, Central Heating Cc. 
Over-bed light, etc. 


water all rooms. 
Cuisine quite a feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. Buses 


and Tubes to everywhere a few eve away. 
PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 
Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 
‘erms are inclusive. No Extras. 
From 3} gns. single. 6 gns. double. 
Daily from 12/6. B. B. & B., from 8/6. 
Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 
Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 


ICHMOND, Surrey, The Star and 

Garter Hotel. England's historic, 
exquisite, romantic social centre and 
rendezvous. 


OUTHWOLD Cunt Hotel. First class, 
facing sea. Garage. ‘Phone: South- 
wold 37. hel Grand, Southwold. 


Physicians, 


ORTH CORNWALL.—Rock Hotel, Rock 

(Licensed), Facing South, H. & C., 
Golf, (St. Enodoc) Hard Tennis Court, 
Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel. Largest 
and Lesding in West Highlands. 
A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.C. and A.C. de France. 
4 Telegrams: Western : 


LD World Cottage Guest House. 
Electric light. Constant hot water. 
Good Foot of South Downs. 
12s. 6d. r week. Chantry Green 
Cottaee, Steyning, Sussex. 


XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good 

hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 

so terms. The Castle Hotel. 
el. : 


ESTCLIFF.—Allerton Private Hotel, 
Crowstone Road; near Sea. From 
two guineas weekly. 


ENTRAL.—ROOM, Double 20s., single 
(small) 8s. off Holborn; charming; 
all conveniences.—BM/BCGX, Holborn 


STAMPS 


TAMPS Wanted. Highest prices paid for 
qgllections or mixed lots. Send or call, 
reas ; 5, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 (phone, 


Centra 
PERSONAL 


PRING DIETING.”—Take a VITAMIN 
DIET CURE in at 
Margaret’s (Fruitarian), Dod 


23 February 1985 = 
arcourt 
Hughes, from Entebbe. 
Oban. 
| 
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After the “ Bear-Raid ” 


Restriction Schemes on Trial 
(By Our City Editor) 


TOCK Markets are in process of recovering 
from the effects of one of the cleverest and 
most intense ‘‘ bear-raids’’ they can ever 

have experienced. Nothing is more suitable 
ammunition for the ‘* bears ’’ than a political scare 
and in the present wretched state of our politics 
such a scare is the easiest thing to produce. Fears 
of an impending General Election and the return 
of the Socialists wild talk of the enormous interests 
concerned in the commodity market speculation, 
and the added unsettlement of the pending Gold 
Clause decision in America were played upon in 


every possible way by the “‘ bears’ and one can — 


hardly imagine that a broadcast report in France 
of the terrible state of affairs in Britain can have 
been entirely disinterested from financial affairs 
here. 


At any rate waves of Continental realisations of 
British securities of almost every class were the 
answer to the radio waves, and we saw British 
Government stocks, Home Rails, and Industrials 
decline at a more rapid pace than at any time since 
the Socialist scare of 1931. It is to be hoped that 
those who have been able to acquire stocks at the 
lower levels are British Nationals who have faith 
in their own country to overcome all its difficulties 
and not those who have floating balances to employ 
in any country which at the moment happens to 
appear attractive as a savings-bank. 


Commodities and Restriction 
Arising out of the speculation in commodities, 
notably shellac and pepper, attention has been 
drawn to some of the less attractive features of the 
restriction scheme in Tin, Tea, and Rubber. As 
regards the latter commodity the scheme has not 
yet had sufficient time to prove itself a success or 
otherwise but so far the omens are favourable, 
largely because the Rubber regulation scheme was 
subjected to more searching tests at its inception 
than were the schemes for Tin and Tea. As 
regards Tin the appearance of a Pool which has 
acquired almost the whole of ‘‘ prompt ’’ supplies 
of the metal is much to be deprecated. We want 
“no repetitions of the Pepper situation in a mofe 
important commodity. 


As to whether the price is too high, considerable 
difference of opinion exists. The Anglo-Oriental 
Mining Corporation, the big sponsor of the re- 
striction scheme, maintains that it is not, but the 
fact emerges that the price is undoubtedly economi- 
cally artificial. Criticism of the Tin scheme is 
growing and one sees trouble ahead if the market 
is to be used for speculative purposes. Messrs. 
Brooke, Bond’s circular on the Tea position was a 
most depressing document and here it seems that 
the trouble is mainly to be found in the volume of 
unrestricted supplies of Tea from China and Japan. 
Altogether, restriction schemes are being weighed 
in the balance. 


Good Railway Revenues 


The Home Railway results make comparatively 
good reading, for following the Southern’s 
increased revenue and dividend, the G.W.R. re- 
port an increase in net receipts of over £500,000 at 
£4,969,000. The 3 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary stock is repeated, all the company’s stocks 
thus remaining in the full trustee list, and this time 
necessitates a transfer of only £550,000 from con- 
tingencies fund compared with a withdrawal of 
£1,350,000 a year ago. The L.M.S. results are 
even more encouraging for net receipts at 
£11,255,763 show an increase of £1,150,000 com- 
pared with 1933 and by incurring a deficit of 
£39,135 the company is able to pay 1 per cent. on 
the 4 per cent. 1923 preference stock which received 
nothing a year ago. There is over £40,000,000 of 
this stock so that the resumption of payments is 
no mean feat. At 49 the stock yields over 3} per 
cent, and has still speculative possibilities. 


Booth’s Distilleries 
Shareholders of Booth’s Distilleries are asked to sanc- 
tion an increase of the capital of the company in order 


_ that an issue of 500,000 6 per cent. cumulative preference 


shares of £1 each may be made to finance a new acquisi- 
tion. The new shares will be offered at 23s. per share, 
being repayable in a winding-up at 24s. 6d. per share, 
and at the issue price the yield is almost 54 per cent. 
The ordinary shares at 25s. yield nearly 5 per cent. and, 
despite the extra weight of preference capital which is 
to be put in front of them, they do not look unattractive 
in view of the progressive policy which the directors 
have adopted. 


A NEW DESIGN FOR LIVING 


Soon you will be able to sit inside your flat and by 
pressing buttons the world comes to you—for the robot 
flat has come to Brighton. You can sun bathe without 
stepping across your doorstep. If the weather is fine 
you can sit on your sun loggia, if blustery a touch and 
Vita glass windows screen the chilly winds. In winter 
invisible central heating magically warms your rooms, 
about which you move soundlessly on special sound-proof 
floors. Your radio, already installed, can be switched on 
at a touch; if you would post a letter you have only to 
walk into your hall and drop your letters down the chute ; 
a special lift takes you to your private garage. 


In the all-tiled bathroom there is every conceivable 
gadget to lend additional enjoyment to the delight of the 
morning tub, and in every room are so many subtly- 
designed recesses, cupboards and what-nots that furniture 
almost seems unnecessary. 


Truly, when you have completed your inspection of 
the show flat of the vast Embassy Court which is rearing 
its architectural splendours on the front of Brighton, you 
will have to pinch yourself to make sure that you have 
not been reading of the wonders of some future “ brave 
new world ” conjured up in the imagination of a Wells 
or Huxley. 
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